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About  This  Issue 


As  an  outstanding  piece  of  work  in  an  unusual  and 
interesting  field,  we  present  the  story  of  Philip  Youtz 
work  at  the  Brooklyn  Museums  and  at  the  Golden 
Gate  Exposition. 

The  large  place  which  Professor  Wager  held  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  Oberlin  alumni,  the  essays 
which  he  contributed  for  several  years  to  this  Maga- 
zine, makes  it  especially  fitting  that  we  memorialize 
him  in  this  issue. 

Occasionally  an  excellent  piece  of  undergraduate 
research  has  much  of  current  and  general  interest  in 
it.  Such  was  Mr.  Vogel’s  thesis,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  his  article  on  civil  service. 


Like  many  other  communities,  Oberlin  is  torn  with 
dissension  over  the  arms  embargo  law.  As  a strong 
presentation  of  one  point  of  view,  Dr.  Richards’  is  a 
“must’’  article.  We  commend  it  to  your  attention. 

May  we  recommend  that  you  review  Professor 
Jaszi’s  article  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine on  the  European  situation?  Subsequent  events 
have  shown  his  analysis  of  Russian  policies  to  be 
correct. 

Welcomed  to  the  Alumni  Magazine  staff  in  this 
issue  is  our  new  campus  news  editor,  Michael  Krouse, 
’39,  last  year  business  manager  of  the  Oberlin  Re- 
view, now  a graduate  student  at  Oberlin. 


ANNUAL  ALUMNI  HOMECOMING  DAY,  OCTOBER  28th 

Oberlin  vs.  Swarthmore;  Triangular  Cross-Country  Meet; 

Alumni  Reception  and  Tea  Dance;  Special  Exhibits 

Send  in  your  Reservation  for  Homecoming  Dinner 
at  Oberlin  Inn 
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^Brooklyn's  museum  is  no  longer  the 
“spider-in-a-glass-case  proposition" 
which  has  too  often  characterized  such 
institutions  in  the  past.  Nor  is  there  a 
motley  display  of  disassociated  exhibits 
which  by  their  number  and  complexity 
tend  to  confuse  rather  than  to  clarify. 
How  many  of  us  have  seen  museums 
which  look  like  the  ten-cent  store  win- 
dows which  display  en  masse  each 
article  on  sale  within?  Not  so  is  Brook- 
lyn's which  now  takes  pride  in  being  a 
completely  democratic  museum,  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  is  intelligible  to  the  aver- 
age man.  It  presents  a vivid  pageant  of 
visual  history. 

Brooklyn  Museum  now  shows,  not 
all  of  its  pieces,  but  only  the  best  ex- 
amples from  its  excellent  collections, 
each  set  off  by  a suitable  colorful 
painted  background.  The  collections 
are  shown  in  chronological  order,  with 
each  floor  of  the  building  given  over  to 
a separate  culture.  Maps,  charts  and 
large  printed  labels  explain  the  setting 
of  each  exhibit,  make  more  vivid  to  the 
visitor  its  proper  place  in  the  pageant 
of  history.  All  exhibits  are  now  illumi- 
nated by  indirect  lighting. 

The  value  of  these  revolutionary  de- 
partures from  accepted  museum  prac- 
tice was  recognized  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  not  long  ago  when  it 
selected  Brooklyn  Museum  as  the  place 
where  it  would  initiate  a system  of  in- 
terne training  for  the  museum  profes- 
sion. With  a grant  of  $54,000  from  the 
Foundation,  Brooklyn  became  the  train- 
ing center  for  future  museum  curators 
who  are  going  out  to  institutions  all 
over  the  country,  carrying  with  them 
the  ideas  worked  out  and  first  applied 
at  Brooklyn  Museum. 


These  important  changes  at  Brooklyn 
occurred  during  the  four-year  period 
when  Philip  N.  Youtz,  ’19,  was 
Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

Not  all  of  the  changes  are  evident  to 
the  casual  visitor.  Behind  the  scenes 
are  new  and  adequate  storage  rooms 
for  items  not  on  display.  There  is  a 
complete  carpentry  shop  and  a paint 
shop,  and  in  the  museum’s  print  shop 
are  made  the  signs  explaining  each  ex- 
hibit and  the  bulletins  issued  as  part  of 
the  educational  program.  Business 
methods  of  the  institution  have  been 
changed  to  give  up-to-date  budgetary 
control  over  all  departments.  The  sys- 
tem of  requisitions  introduced  at 
Brooklyn  has  been  adopted  by  several 
similar  institutions  elsewhere. 

A museum  should  be  more  than  just 
a storehouse  for  curious  relics,  it  should 
be  an  agency  for  education  and  research 
as  well.  Brooklyn  is  now  that,  and  more. 
Its  new  facilities  include  an  excellent 
research  library  of  art  and  archeology. 
But  this  has  been  supplemented  by  such 
modern  scientific  research  aids  as  the 
X-ray,  and  equipment  for  the  study  of 
objects  under  infra-red  and  ultra-violet 
light.  The  photographic  studio  is 
equipped  for  macro-  and  micro-photog- 
raphy. All  this  equipment  is  available 
to  the  scholar  engaged  in  studying 
collections. 

Federal,  State  and  city  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  amounting  to 
about  a million  dollars  made  possible 
the  modernization  of  the  physical  plant 
of  the  Museum  as  well.  A new  entrance 
hall  makes  it  easier  to  handle  the  large 
daily  crowds  of  visitors.  A new  print 
room  gives  adequate  display  facilities 
for  the  large  collection. 


EYE 


The  Museum  is  a busy,  alive  place. 
Even  while  the  building  was  in  process 
of  reconstruction,  twenty  special  ex- 
hibitions were  held  yearly.  Among 
the  special  exhibits  of  unusual  interest 
were  those  of  Spanish  painting,  15th 
century  painting,  and  the  art  and  tech- 
nique of  ceramics.  Very  interesting 
were  the  contemporary  exhibits  of 
modern  industry,  including  American 
glass,  rayon  and  silver.  Brooklyn  is  the 
first  museum  to  give  a comprehensive 
showing  of  America’s  indigenous  art; 
its  collection  of  Indian  art  is  a recent 
acquisition. 

Brooklyn’s  educational  program  is 
modeled  on  the  progressive  school  idea. 
Its  aim  is  not  formal  classroom  instruc- 
tion but  recreation  of  a type  that  will 
release  the  student’s  imagination  and 
increase  his  sensitivity.  Children  come 
to  the  Museum  after  school  and  carry 
forward  their  own  projects  under  the 
general  supervision  of  staff  members  and 
volunteer  workers.  Boys  and  girls  work- 
ing at  the  Museum  have  not  only  made 
their  own  collections  of  objects  suita- 
ble for  illustrating  the  study  of  natural 
sciences,  but  have  also  mounted  and 
labeled  specimens  for  exhibition.  The 
Museum  has  built  up  a collection  of 
small  exhibits  which  children  can  with- 
draw and  take  home  or  to  school  very 
much  as  a book  is  withdrawn  from  the 
library.  Birds’  nests,  for  example,  are 
mounted  in  small  glass-covered  boxes; 
minerals  are  mounted  on  cards. 

That  the  children  put  this  knowledge 
to  practical  use  is  illustrated  by  an 
amusing  incident  in  the  mineralogy 
department.  A young  woman  came  into 
the  laboratory  with  a gold  medal  she 
had  won  and  asked  how  she  could  tell 
whether  it  was  really  solid  gold.  An 
eleven  year  old  boy  overheard  her  and 
said,  “Give  it  to  me.  I’ll  determine  the 
density  and  then  we’ll  know.”  It  did 
not  take  the  little  fellow  long  to  make 
his  examination  and  report.  The  “gold 
medal  was  gold  to  the  eye  only. 

So  Brooklyn’s  museum  has  changed 
over  in  the  last  few  years  from  the 
haunt  of  the  idly  curious  to  the  resort 
of  men,  women  and  children  in  search 
of  new  knowledge  and  wider  horizons. 
The  Museum  has  set  a new  precedent 
in  museum  technique  which  is  being 
widely  adopted  by  similar  institutions 
all  over  the  country. 


FOR  OCTOBER  1939 
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Cross  the  continent  to  San  Francisco, 
and  we  find  another  dramatic  presenta- 
tion  of  the  history  of  human  culture, 
this  time  stressing  that  of  the  Pacific 
peoples.  Philip  Youtz  is  also  primarily 
responsible  for  planning  Pacific  House, 
the  theme  building  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Exposition,  a job  which  he  took  over 
in  1938  when  he  left  Brooklyn  to  serve 
as  consulting  architect  and  director  of 
the  Pacific  section  of  the  Fair. 

Pacific  House  is  on  an  island  in  the 
center  of  a charming  lagoon  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  pavilions  of  some 
twenty  foreign  nations  of  the  Pacific 
Area.  Its  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the 
common  interests  of  the  Pacific  peoples 
and  to  show  their  many  contributions 
to  contemporary  culture.  In  serving 
this  purpose  it  has  proved  to  be  a very 
successful  experiment  in  visual  educa- 
tion,  and  has  attracted  about  one-third 
of  the  visitors  who  come  to  Treasure 
Island. 

The  exhibits  within  the  building  are 
a series  of  great  mural  maps,  four  of 
them  are  18  by  24  feet  in  size.  They 
present  the  geography,  flora  and  fauna, 
anthropology,  economy,  art,  housing. 


transportation,  trade  routes,  explora- 
tion and  national  divisions  in  the  Pacific 
Area.  Six  great  maps  were  executed  by 
Miguel  Covarrubias,  the  noted  Mexican 
artist,  and  were  done  by  a new  process, 
with  the  usual  ground  mineral  pig- 
ments in  a transparent  acetate  lacquer 
medium.  That  is  to  say,  the  maps  were 
painted  in  a liquid  celluloid.  The  trade 
routes  map  is  an  example  of  modern 
stained  glass. 

Most  eye-catching  feature  of  the 
whole  building  is  the  fountain  in  the 
center  of  the  hall,  the  work  of  the 
Peruvian  artist,  Antonio  Sotomayor. 
It  is  oval  in  shape,  fifty  feet  long  and 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  is  the  first  relief 
map  to  be  made  of  terra  cotta.  This 
material  permits  polychrome  treatment 
and  the  use  of  actual  water  in  the  ocean 
areas.  Islands  and  continents  rise  out 
of  the  water,  which  represents  the 
Pacific.  And  there  are  four  little  gal- 
lantly spouting  whales! 

Part  of  the  charm  of  Pacific  House  is 
due  to  four  plant  exhibits  symbolizing 
the  horticultural  contributions  of  the 
four  continents  of  the  Pacific.  They 
show  the  visitor  how  much  modern 


Mr.  Youtz,  A.M.,  ’19 


One  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments in  visual  education  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  revolution  which  has  tal{en 
place  in  the  methods  and  programs  of 
our  museums  in  this  country.  An  Oberlm 
alumnus , Philip  Youtz,  A.M.,  '19, 
son  of  Professor  H.  A.  Youtz  who  taught 
in  the  Oberlm  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology from  1918  to  1932,  has  been  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  this  field.  His  outstanding 
contributions,  described  in  the  accom- 
panying article,  have  been  made  while 
he  was  Director  of  Museums  at  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  as  Consulting  Architect  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Pacific  Area  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 


horticulture  owes  to  plants  originally 
derived  from  Asia,  Australia,  North 
and  South  America. 

Mr.  Youtz  has  thus  characterized  the 
broader  significance  of  the  work  which 
he  has  been  directing:  “The  Pacific 
Area  (of  the  fair)  as  a whole  is  a prac- 
tical demonstration  of  what  can  be  done 
to  emphasize  laying  a firm  foundation 
for  international  peace  ....  It  demon- 
strates furthermore  that  education  for 
peace  requires  a constructive  program 
based  on  mutual  interests.  It  cannot  be 
undertaken  simply  as  anti-war  propa- 
ganda. The  firmest  foundation  of  peace 
is  based  on  mutual  cultural  and  com- 
mercial interests  and  on  frequent  oppor- 
tunities for  sympathetic  exchange  of 
views  ....  Pacific  House  has  dealt  with 
mutual  interests  on  a basis  of  reciprocal 
relations  and  has  thus  contributed  its 
part  toward  more  friendly  relations  in 
the  Pacific  Area.” 

Some  say  that  out  of  this  project  may 
come  a permanent  Museum  of  Pacific 
Studies,  an  educational  center  con- 
cerned with  the  whole  Pacific  Basin, 
a permanent  carryover  from  the  Golden 
Gate  Exposition  of  1939. 
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THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


CHARLES  HENRY  ADAMS  WAGER 


“ The  sound  of  hi s voice,  heard  in  remembrance,  afar  off, 
by  those  once  subject  immediately  to  its  spell,  mal{es  them 
recall  afresh  the  authority  of  those  utterances  that  thrilled 
them  with  the  instant  revelation  of  truth." 


For  all  of  us  who  knew  and  revered 
and  loved  Charles  Henry  Adams 
Wager,  Oberlin  can  never  be  the  same, 
now  he  is  gone.  A grace,  a faculty 
divine,  spoke  in  his  words,  and  touched 
with  bright  and  winning  favor  every 
thing  he  did.  It  was  a distinction  merely 
to  have  met  him  on  the  street.  All  our 
college  world,  and  the  ever-enlarging 
circle  of  those  who  proudly  acknowl- 
edged his  sovereignty,  have  suffered  a 
great  personal  loss  in  his  passing.  We 
are  bereft.  “But  nothing  can  bereave 
him  of  the  force  he  made  his  own 
Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 
Something  far  advanced  in  State.” 
That  belief  must  now  be  our  consola- 
tion and  our  comfort. 

Few  men  have  had  so  true  a “voca- 
tion," so  unmistakable  a “calling,”  to 
the  profession  he  so  studiously  honored ; 
and  few  such  men  have  been  possessed 
of  so  bountiful  an  intellectual  endow- 
ment and  so  manifest  a genius  for  mak- 
ing their  response  to  that  austere 
command.  Into  his  teaching  he  put 
everything  that  he  was.  The  seasoned 
abundance  of  his  mind,  enriched  and 
constantly  enlarged  by  his  life-long  de- 
votion to  the  best  that  had  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  world,  bore 
fruitage  in  the  lectures  he  delivered  to 
his  classes.  The  brilliant  fineness  of  his 
spirit  contributed  a kind  of  splendor 
to  his  every  utterance,  an  irradiation, 
that  caused  his  deeply  considered  ideas 
to  grow  luminous  and  meaningful.  In 
his  own  existence,  bountifully  stored 
as  it  was  in  both  mind  and  spirit  with 
the  harvest  of  his  learning,  and  stead- 
fastly maintained  at  the  highest  level 
of  spiritual  excellence,  there  manifested 
itself  "a  sense  sublime  of  something  far 
more  deeply  interfused,  whose  dwelling 
is  the  light  of  setting  suns,  and  the 
round  ocean  and  the  living  air,  and  the 
blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man.” 
And  it  was  this  deeper  implication  of 
the  great  heart  of  things  forever  beat- 
ing beneath  the  mere  outward  show  of 
things,  an  implication  of  which  he  was 
himself  acutely  and  responsively  aware, 


that  he  succeeded  in  communicating  to 
the  individual  members  of  his  classes. 
He  had  much  to  give;  he  gave  with- 
out stint. 

Generations  of  Oberlin  students  rise 
up  to  acknowledge  with  fervent  grati- 
tude his  kindling  and  quickening  power. 
They  are  proud  to  do  homage  to  the 
imprimatur  of  his  teaching  on  their 
lives.  They  owe  to  him,  as  their  own 
words  and  their  lives  attest,  refine- 
ment of  taste,  sanity  of  judgment, 
accuracy  of  understanding.  “You  can- 
not tell,”  a friend  of  his,  a scholar  in 
his  own  right,  once  said  in  a letter, 
“how  many  young  people  are  learning 
from  you  a zeal  for  facts — a zeal  which 
they  don't  yet  realize  and  which  they 
tell  you  nothing  about.”  This  pleased 
him.  He  set  great  store  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  facts.  His  own  thinking  was 
always  rigorously  documented.  His  in- 
fluence as  a teacher  found  its  validity 
in  large  part  in  this  self-discipline.  It 
would  have  been  a grief  to  him  if  the 
profound  conviction  that  underlay  his 
doctrine,  and  the  lucid  eloquence  that 
lent  such  persuasiveness  to  his  dis- 
course had  been  misconstrued  as  mere 
vague  and  cloudy  “inspiration.”  It 
never  was.  The  spell  he  wove  was  more 
than  incantation.  Light  as  well  as 
sweetness  always  informed  the  classic 
perfection  of  his  lectures;  and  those 
who  sat  at  his  feet  and  thought  of 
themselves  as  his  disciples  were  grate- 
fully conscious  of  that  brimming 
effulgence. 

Of  no  member  of  the  faculty  could 
it  more  justly  be  said  that  the  man  and 
the  teacher  were  one.  To  be  sure,  mere 
pedagogy  and  he  were  infinitely  asunder ; 
but  his  class-room  procedure  might  well 
have  served — as  in  truth  it  has  served 
many  times — as  a model  for  emulous 
pedagogues  to  follow.  The  crisp,  in- 
cisive delivery;  the  wealth  of  thorough- 
ly assimilated  erudition;  the  strictest 
regard  for  the  truth — these  were  traits 
of  his  teaching  that  made  of  a class- 
room exercise  a work  of  art.  But  under- 
lying all  these  attributes  of  his  excel- 


lence as  a lecturer,  vitalizing  and  human- 
izing every  subject  he  taught,  there 
shone  the  inimitable  element  of  his 
instruction,  the  incommunicable  faculty 
of  transmuting  scholarship  into  the 
living  word. 

We  could  find  it  in  our  hearts,  being 
never  quite  content,  to  wish  he  might 
have  been  much  more  prolific  as  a 
writer  than  he  was,  if  in  being  so  he 
would  not  have  felt  constrained  to 
sacrifice  any  part  of  the  finished  clarity 
and  elegance  of  his  style.  Our  wish  is 
prompted,  indeed,  by  the  deep  delight 
afforded  by  what  he  did  achieve.  For 
many  months,  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine were  privileged  to  present  a num- 
ber of  his  exquisitely  wrought  minia- 
tures, essays  of  such  charm  of  concep- 
tion and  such  beauty  of  prose  as  to 
demand  for  themselves  a more  perma- 
nent form  of  publication.  Fugitive  pieces 
as  originally  they  were,  they  found  in 
the  lives  of  everyone  who  read  them  a 
permanent  abiding  place.  Of  their 
author  it  could  justly  be  said  in  this 
respect,  as  of  one  of  the  great  Eliza- 
bethans, George  Peele,  it  was  in  truth 
said,  that  he  was  primus  verborum 
artifex,  the  foremost  artificer  of  words 
— and  this  in  no  mannered  or  precious 
sense.  Far  from  it.  There  was  ingrained 
in  his  manner  of  expression,  as  Walter 
Pater  required  of  any  style  that  could 
be  accounted  as  excellent,  both  mind 
and  soul.  His  writing,  like  his  teaching, 
was  a true  reflection  of  himself. 

Such  a dedicated  spirit  can  never  die. 
It  had  its  source  in  the  well-springs  of 
eternal  life,  and  has  now  taken  its 
majestic  way  to  the  great  deep.  His 
personality  and  his  love  of  teaching, 
as  one  of  his  students  has  said,  are  a 
permanent  part  of  Oberlin.  It  is  true. 
For  all  those  who  hearkened  to  his 
words,  and  fortunately  they  were 
many,  he  was  a touchstone  of  excel- 
lence. They  worshipped  him,  this  side 
idolatry.  Such  a man,  such  a teacher, 
lives  on. 

— Robert  A.  Jelliffe 
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OHIO  FIGHTS  SPOILSMAN! 

)Q.oltett  I/ojqL  39 


Citizens  of  Ohio  interested  in  civil 
service  reform  have  been  fighting  the 
spoilsman  ever  since  the  constitutional 
amendment  established  the  merit  sys- 
tem in  the  state  in  1912.*  The  laws 
that  were  passed  at  that  time  pursuant 
to  the  amendment  were  in  line  with  the 
principles  of  good  government.  But  it 
proved  a hollow  victory  for  civil  serv- 
ice reform  because  of  continuous  attacks 
by  both  political  parties.  The  merit 
system  has  lost  its  effectiveness  and 
vitality  in  Ohio  through  political  activ- 
ity in  the  service;  a partisan  and  inex- 
perienced civil  service  commission, 
charged  with  administrating  and  en- 
forcing the  law;  unwarranted  exemp- 
tions in  the  service;  failure  to  give 
enough  examinations  to  eliminate  pro- 
visional appointees;  politically-tinged 
decisions  by  the  Ohio  courts;  and  in- 
sufficient appropriations  to  enforce 
the  law. 

Public-spirited  citizens  who  seek  to 
establish  a modern,  efficient  personnel 
administration  in  Ohio  face  two  major 
obstacles:  1.  legal  provisions  which 
give  undue  preference  to  war  veterans 
and  2.  a personnel  agency  made  up  of 
partisan,  and  inexperienced  men. 

Veteran's  Preference 
' ■ One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  efficient  working  of  the  merit 
system  in  Ohio  is  the  war  veteran’s 
preference  provisions  on  the  statute 
books.  Like  the  civil  service  laws  of 
many  other  states,  Ohio's  provides  for 
veteran's  preference;  but  while  the 
other  states  allow  an  additional  five  or 
ten  percent  credit  to  the  veterans, 
Ohio  generously  prescribes  a twenty 
percent  preference.  A veteran,  upon 
attaining  the  minimum  passing  grade 
(70%)  in  any  competitive  examination 
is  entitled  to  have  twenty  percent 
added  to  his  final  rating.  This  law  goes 
far  toward  absolute  preference  in 
appointment. 

When  the  veteran’s  preference  law 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1925, 
it  was  believed  that  the  act  would  be 
declared  unconstitutional.  However,  in 

‘Constitutional  amendment  of  1912:  “Appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
state,  the  several  counties  and  cities,  shall  be 
made  according  to  merit  and  fitness,  to  be  as- 
certained, as  far  as  practicable,  by  competitive 
examinations." 


a test  case  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  in  1934,  Justice  Bevis 
held  the  statute  constitutional.  He 
reasoned  thus:  “Merit,  as  well  as  fit- 
ness, is  prescribed  by  the  constitution 
as  a qualification  for  appointment. 
Merit,  as  the  dictionary  shows,  means 
'deserving  well.’  The  legislature,  in  our 
opinion,  was  amply  within  its  powers 
in  providing  that  their  deserts  be 
reasonably  reflected  in  the  examination 
marks  accorded  veterans  for  military 
services." 

What  are  the  effects  of  this  twenty 
percent  preference  accorded  to  the 
veterans?  Today,  most  eligible  lists  are 
headed  by  large  blocks  of  military  men. 
A good  example  is  provided  by  a study 
made  of  the  examination  record  for  the 
position  of  Examiner,  Grade  IV,  Un- 
employment Compensation  Commis- 
sion. In  this  particular  case  a solid  block 
of  veterans  numbering  eighty  head  the 
eligible  list;  the  highest  score  on  the 
actual  test  for  this  group  was  89%, 
the  lowest,  75%.  Without  the  addi- 
tional credit,  the  highest  veteran  would 
have  stood  tenth  on  the  eligible  list; 
the  lowest  veteran  in  this  group  would 
have  stood,  not  eightieth  on  the  list, 
but  in  the  five  hundred  and  ninety - 
third  position — his  veteran’s  preference 
of  fifteen  additional  points  raising  his 
rank  on  the  eligible  list  five  hundred 
and  thirteen  places!  What  is  even  more 
amazing  is  that  this  veteran  ranked 
above  the  highest  non-veteran  whose 
final  grade  was  90%. 

Under  fair  competition,  the  veteran 
who  ranked  eightieth  would  have  been 
deprived  the  opportunity  to  be  certified, 
since,  under  normal  conditions,  it  is 
impossible  for  an  individual  ranking 
five  hundred  and  ninety-three  on  the 
eligible  list  to  work  himself  up  to  a 
position  where  he  might  be  certified 
for  appointment.  In  this  case,  the  ad- 
ditional fifteen  percentage  points  boosted 
the  veteran  to  a place  high  enough  on 
the  eligible  list  to  bring  about  his 
certification  and  appointment. 

The  effect  of  the  veteran’s  preference 
on  the  ordinary  citizen  taking  the  ex- 
amination is  devastating;  in  many  cases 
regardless  of  other  qualifications  he  is 
pushed  so  far  down  on  the  eligible  list 
that  appointment  is  virtually  impos- 


“Legislature,  Courts  and 
Governor  hinder  develop- 
ment of  an  efficient  public 
service  in  Ohio,”  declares 
the  author.  This  article  is 
based  on  data  collected  from 
public  records,  and  by  inter- 
views at  the  State  Capitol, 
for  a thesis  prepared  at 
Oberlin  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  political  science 
department. 


sible.  The  highest  non-veteran  on  this 
eligible  list  ranked  eighty -one;  yet  this 
individual  received  the  highest  “earned 
score"  in  the  examination.  If  the  ordi- 
nary Ohio  citizen  desires  to  compete 
with  the  veterans  with  the  cards  al- 
ready stacked  against  him,  he  must  re- 
ceive a very  high  score,  probably  not 
less  than  eighty-five  percent,  in  order 
to  qualify  for  certification  to  the  ap- 
pointing officer. 

Veteran's  preference  is  undermining 
the  spirit  and  workings  of  the  civil 
service  amendment.  Many  desirable 
and  competent  candidates  lack  the  in- 
centive to  compete  against  such  heavy 
odds,  and  fail  even  to  apply  for  the  ex- 
amination; others  feel  justified  in  using 
political  pressure  themselves.  Many 
who  do  take  the  examination  and  prove 
their  ability  are  buried  so  deep  in  the 
eligible  lists  that  they  never  are 
appointed. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  evidence  al- 
ready submitted  that  the  veteran’s 
preference  law  in  Ohio  is  defeating  the 
very  purpose  of  the  merit  system.  The 
Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Public 
Service  Personnel  reports  that  the  vet- 
erans themselves  are  opposed  to  any 
system  of  preference  which  would  in- 
jure the  public  service.  What  they 
really  desire  is  the  appointment  of  the 
veteran  in  accordance  with  all  the 
merit  requirements  when  he  is  equally 
qualified  for  the  position,  and  a recogni- 
tion of  his  experience  in  the  militia 
when  such  would  have  a direct  bearing 
on  the  work  to  be  done.  No  one  could 
object  to  this  means  of  rewarding  the 
war  veteran. 
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Politics  in  Administration 

From  its  very  inception,  the  Ohio 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  a 
political  football  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  governors.  More  recently 
the  commission  remained  conveniently 
quiet  both  when  former  Democratic 
Governor  Martin  L.  Davey  levied  a 
five  percent  tribute  on  salaries  of  all 
state  employees  for  the  party  war 
chest,  and  when  Republican  Governor 
John  W.  Bricker  dismissed  a large  num- 
ber of  provisional  employees  (mostly 
good  Democrats)  from  state  payrolls. 

Governors  have  not  appointed  men 
competently  trained  in  personnel  ad- 
ministration, but  have  used  the  office 
of  commissioner  to  reward  their  sup- 
porters. Thus  rank  amateurs  have  held 
down  responsible,  technical  $4,ooo-a- 
year  positions  on  the  Ohio  commission. 
Of  the  fourteen  men  who  have  served 
on  the  civil  service  commission,  three 
have  been  attorneys,  one  was  president 
of  a college,  another  a Presbyterian 
minister  who  took  a fancy  to  politics. 
A prosperous  cigar  manufacturer,  a 
railway  agent,  a farmer  who  was  presi- 
dent of  an  insurance  company,  and  a 
newspaper  owner  and  publisher  com- 
plete the  list.  Only  one  commissioner 
has  had  some  practical  experience  in 
personnel  work:  he  served  one  year  in 
the  personnel  department  of  a rubber 
company  prior  to  his  appointment  to 
the  commission. 

Although  the  law  specifically  calls 
for  a bi-partisan  commission,  in  effect, 
the  commission  has  been  partisan.  It  is 
customary  for  Democratic  Governors 
to  appoint  to  the  commission  renegade 
Republicans  who  have  helped  them  in 
their  campaign  and  who  are  favorably 
disposed  to  Democratic  appointments, 
and  vice  versa.  In  this  way  Governors 
have  succeeded  in  controlling  the  ac- 
tions of  the  commission. 

More  Funds  for  Civil  Service 1 

From  as  far  back  as  1925  the  Ohio 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  clamored 
for  more  funds  in  each  of  its  annual 
reports.  Although  increases  have  been 
made  by  the  Legislature,  these  have 
not  kept  step  with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  state 
service.  While  the  number  of  employees 
in  the  classified  service  has  increased 
since  1913  from  13,000  to  approximately 
20,000,  there  has  been  added  to  the 
original  staff  of  the  Commission  but 
one  examiner,  one  investigator,  one 
efficiency  examiner,  and  two  payroll 
auditors. 

Because  of  inadequate  appropria- 
tions, the  commission  has  been  unable 
to  give  enough  examinations  to  main- 
tain eligible  lists  for  state  and  county 
positions.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  of  approxi- 
mately 250  active  classifications  more 


than  100  are  without  eligible  lists.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  approximately 
of  persons  on  the  state  payroll  in 
December,  1938,  were  provisional  or 
temporary  appointees,  appointed  with- 
out examinations.  Although  the  law 
requires  that  eligible  lists  be  created 
within  ninety  days  after  a provisional 
appointment  is  made,  many  such  pro- 
visionals" have  served  up  to  fifteen 
years. 

There  is  basis  for  the  Commission  s 
claim  that  it  has  received  inadequate 
funds,  but  has  the  Commission  used 
its  available  funds  to  the  best  advant- 
age? A study  of  the  annual  reports  of 
the  commission  and  recent  surveys 
made  by  its  staff  reveal  that  the  budget 
of  the  commission  has  been  increased 
$23,000  between  1928  and  1937.  On 
the  other  hand,  fewer  examinations 
were  given  in  two  recent  years,  1935 
and  1937,  than  in  any  one  year  between 
1926  and  1937  and  the  number  of  appli- 
cants examined  was  only  six  more  than 
it  was  in  1926!  This  would  indicate 
that  the  Commission  has  done  less 
work  in  the  face  of  a $23,000  budget 
increase  in  this  period,  and  has  made  no 
progress  in  reducing  the  number  of  ap- 
pointments made  without  examination. 

Who  Wants  Reform 1 

Recent  developments  show  that 
neither  political  party  is  in  favor  of 
civil  service  reform.  Under  the  Davey 
administration,  the  activities  of  the 
civil  service  commission  were  sub- 
ordinated to  those  of  the  Davey 
machine.  Conditions  became  so  openly 
corrupt  that  the  voters  of  Ohio  elected 
Republican  Governor  John  W.  Bricker 
on  a platform  which  included  reform  in 
the  civil  service  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  civil  service  commission.  But 
despite  the  need  for  reform,  the  Legis- 
lature, Governor  and  Supreme  Court 
have  not  been  disposed  to  strengthen 
the  law  in  favor  of  the  merit  system. 

In  the  Legislature,  to  fulfill  campaign 
pledges,  the  Republicans  jammed  a 
“reform”  bill  through  both  houses. 
The  civil  service  law  is  strengthened 
by  1.  the  appointment  of  a third  com- 
missioner, 2.  the  creation  of  a revolving 
fund  through  examination  fees,  and  3. 
the  commission’s  new  power  to  hire 
independent  counsel.  The  act  weakens 
the  law  in  the  following  ways:  1.  It 
legalizes  the  so-called  survey  system  of 
promotion  which  has  been  used  illegally 
for  years.  In  this  survey  system,  the 
promotion  is  made  by  the  appointing 
officer,  and  then  an  efficiency  examiner 
recommends  an  increase  in  salary  based 
on  a survey  of  the  work  being  done. 
2.  It  permits  provisional  appointees  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing 
officer,  the  civil  service  commission,  or 
until  an  eligible  list  is  created.  This 
section  would  allow  Republican  pro- 
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visionals  to  supplant  Davey-Democrat 
provisionals.  These  provisional  ap- 
pointees affected  by  the  law  have  been 
fighting  to  prevent  it  from  taking  effect. 

Governor  Bricker  showed  his  en- 
thusiasm for  “reform"  on  September  15, 
by  appointing  Miss  Gertrude  Jones, 
long  an  active  worker  in  Republican 
state  politics,  to  succeed  Civil  Service 
Commissioner  Ralph  W.  Emmons  who 
had  held  his  position  for  twelve  years. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  on  its 
part  delivered  another  blow  at  the 
merit  system  when  it  held  that  provi- 
sional appointees,  after  three  months 
of  service  acquired  the  same  tenure 
rights  as  permanent  appointees.  How- 
ever, the  Court  ruling  will  be  overcome 
when  the  new  law  becomes  effective. 

With  no  classification  or  compensa- 
tion plan,  no  promotional  or  efficiency 
record  system,  with  lack  of  eligible  lists 
for  almost  half  of  the  classifications,  and 
with  political  activity  rampant  in  mak- 
ing appointments,  real  basic  reform  in 
Ohio’s  Civil  Service  is  overdue.  The 
act  passed  in  the  last  session  was  a 
revision,  but  it  was  not  a reform. 

No  reform  will  be  forthcoming  from 
either  party  until  citizens  of  Ohio  de- 
sire reform  and  are  willing  to  express 
such  a desire  to  their  legislators  in 
Columbus.  Thirty-nine  citizen  organi- 
zations including  the  Ohio  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  Ohio  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Citizens  League 
of  Cleveland  and  the  Ohio  Institute 
have  mobilized  their  forces  to  form  the 
Ohio  Civil  Service  Council.  This  group 
is  attempting  to  force  the  Legislature 
to  adopt  needed  reform.  If  such  an 
attempt  fails,  the  Council  may  submit 
a model  civil  service  law  for  the  people 
of  Ohio  to  approve  in  November,  1940. 
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WAR  AND  RELIGION 
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There  are  ways  in  which  history 
approaches  repetition.  Our  own  times 
are  getting  more  and  more  like  those  in 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote.  A fre- 
quent  expression  of  the  hour  is  that 
the  clock  has  turned  back.  Our  thought 
today  moves  in  a single  region  where 
this  is  true. 

Paul  continually  felt  a sharp  contrast 
between  Christ  and  the  Graeco-Roman- 
Jewish  world  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
aware  that  to  his  contemporaries  Christ 
was  nothing  but  a stumbling  block  and 
foolishness,  and  that  the  Christian  way 
of  life  stood  in  utmost  contrast  to  the 
way  of  life  everywhere  approved.  But 
this  did  not  daunt  Paul.  To  him  it  was 
as  clear  as  day  on  which  side  lay  real 
wisdom  and  power.  Against  all  the 
might  of  empire  and  the  accepted  wis- 
dom of  his  day  he  fearlessly  pitted 
Christ  because  Christ  is  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  Himself. 

Now  again  the  tension  between 
Christ  and  the  world  is  sharpened.  He 
is  crucified  afresh.  In  the  ocean  of  mass- 
murder  and  terrorism,  men  laugh  at 
Christian  principles  as  silly  and  ir- 
relevant. Jehovah  of  the  Thunders 
they  seek  to  enlist  upon  their  side;  for 
the  Christ  of  the  Cross  they  have  no 
use.  So  again  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Church  and  its  ministers  to  pit  the 
power  of  Christ  against  these  dark 
forces  raging  across  the  world,  to  pit 
the  mind  of  Christ  against  the  thinking 
of  the  hour  that  is  leading  humanity 
into  hell. 

Hon-Christian  Policies  Bring  Doom 

Let  us  read  again  the  history  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years. 

Have  any  of  the  great  governments 
been  honest  with  other  governments? 
Or  with  their  own  people?  Have  any 
of  the  great  governments  been  generous? 
Have  they  regarded  the  good  of  others 
as  equal  to  their  own?  Have  they  been 
truthful  and  just?  Have  they  put  final 
reliance  anywhere  but  in  shot  and 
shell?  Have  they  played  any  game  ex- 
cept that  of  selfish  power?  And  now 
that  these  non-christian  policies  have 
brought  them  to  their  doom,  do  any  of 


them  seek  any  other  method  except  a 
further  extension  of  the  same  policies 
that  have  brought  their  doom? 

Of  course,  one  would  be  a fool  not 
to  see  a difference  among  them.  Person- 
ally, I cannot  help  loving  England  with 
a great  love,  next  to  that  I bear  my  own 
dear  land.  But  when  I see  how  the  best 
of  all  governments  have  been  passing 
the  cards  under  the  table  and  giving 
their  main  strength  to  selfish  power- 
politics,  I do  have  to  say  that  this  war 
does  not  prove  the  folly  of  Christ  but 
rather  the  folly  of  men  who  abandon 
the  way  of  Christ.  It  proves  that  this 
is  the  poorest  of  all  times  to  declare  a 
moratorium  on  Christ. 

Do  We  Know  Why  We  Fight ? 

But  by  the  very  terms  of  what  we 
are  saying,  we  must  bring  all  this  home 
to  ourselves.  Not  for  a moment  will  it 
do  for  us  to  pour  scorn  on  other  govern- 
ments while  we  think  ourselves  perfect. 

Specifically,  this  means  that  first  of 
all  as  Christians  we  must  ask  whether 
or  not  we  ought  to  enter  the  present 
war.  Although  so  far  America  has  taken 
this  strange  war  with  admirable  calm- 
ness, yet  we  cannot  ignore  either  the 
subtle  or  blatant  propaganda  already 
at  work  to  get  us  into  it. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  the  last  war 
we  did  not  know  for  what  we  fought. 
One  way  of  saying  this  is  that  we  did 
not  get  what  we  were  told  and  thought 
we  were  fighting  for:  a world  safe  for 
democracy;  a just  peace;  a universal 
sheathing  of  the  sword;  an  ending  of 
war.  Instead  we  got  a substitution  of 
dictatorship  for  democracy,  a Versailles 
treaty  of  which  even  Lloyd  George 
said  while  it  was  in  the  making  that  it 
held  the  certain  seeds  of  another  war 
within  at  least  thirty  years.  Surely  we 
did  not  know  for  what  we  fought. 

Have  we  any  better  assurance  that 
we  would  know  again?  What  confidence 
can  we  have  that,  after  another  few 
years  of  slaughter,  the  governments  of 
the  world  would  or  could  make  a better 
so-called  peace  than  they  made  before, 
when,  as  William  E.  Barton  remarked, 
"Woodrow  Wilson  went  down  from 
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Jerusalem  to  Versailles,  and  fell  among 
thieves.” 

But  there  is  another  answer  to  this 
appeal  that  we  enter  this  war.  You  can- 
not fit  war  as  an  institution  into  the 
mind  of  Christ  at  all.  Deeper  than  its 
futility  lies  its  iniquity.  Why  do  we  so 
sedulously  avoid  telling  the  real  truth 
about  war,  about  armaments?  We  say 
that  our  battleships,  our  airplanes,  our 
gases  and  bayonets  are  for  the  glorious 
defense  of  the  Republic.  Why  do  we 
not  say  that  our  navy  is  the  means  of 
blasting  innocent  hundreds  of  our 
brothers  into  the  depths  of  the  sea? 
Our  airplanes  are  the  means  of  dropping 
destruction  on  the  defenseless?  Our 
gases  are  the  means  of  making  men 
cough  their  lungs  out?  Our  bayonets 
the  means  of  skewing  abdomens  till 
their  entrails  run  in  the  dirt?  Why  do 
we  not  re-write  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic  more  honestly?  Julia  Ward 
Howe  said  of  Christ,  “As  he  died  to 
make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men 
free."  Let  us  try  to  sing  it  this  way, 
"As  he  died  to  make  men  holy.  Let  us 
\ill  to  make  men  free."  Can  you  do  it? 
I cannot. 

Let  Us  Hot  Sell  Death  to  Others! 

I cannot  stop  here.  I can  see  no  moral 
or  religious  distinction  between  using 
these  armaments  for  their  fell  purpose, 
and  selling  them.  There  are  plenty  of 
ways  in  which  we  are  all  unavoidably 
involved  in  this  war,  involved  in  its 
shame  and  guilt.  We  must  not  become 
further  involved  by  the  sale  of  muni- 
tions. I hope  to  see  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  the  United  States  repudiate 
all  this.  I hope  to  see  such  honest  and 
proper  pressure  brought  upon  Congress 
that  by  a strong  vote  it  will  keep  our 
present  embargo  on  munitions.  I hope 
for  all  this  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of 
national  self-righteousness,  and  not  to 
save  our  own  skins,  but  because  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  the  entire 
world  is  that  just  now  some  great  nation 
shall  refuse  to  descend  to  the  level  of 
the  brute,  shall  refuse  to  enter  the 
illogic  and  insanity  of  war,  or  to  abet 
them.  I hope  this  on  deeper  grounds 
than  grounds  of  expediency.  I hope  this 
because  for  me  it  is  the  way  of  Christ. 
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ALUMNI  CLUBS 


Kozak  Speaks  at 
Cleveland  Luncheon 

What  has  become  the  largest  annual 
meeting  of  Oberlin  alumni  in  Cleveland, 
the  Oberlin  luncheon  held  during  the 
convention  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association,  is  scheduled 
this  year  for  Friday,  October  27. 
Cleveland  alumni  will  join  with  visiting 
teachers  to  hear  Professor  John  B. 
Kozak,  new  member  of  Oberlin 's  facuh 
ty,  speak  on  the  European  situation. 
Dr.  Kozak  until  recently  was  a member 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  parliament,  and 
has  a long  familiarity  with  conditions 
in  Central  and  Western  Europe.  His 
speech  is  to  be  broadcast  by  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Kozak,  a number 
of  other  members  of  the  Oberlin  faculty 
will  be  present  to  greet  their  old  stu- 
dents. An  alumni  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Louie  L.  Myers,  ’21, 
is  handling  arrangements  for  the 
luncheon  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Admissions  Office  at  Oberlin.  The 
luncheon  will  be  held  at  the  Cleveland 
Hotel  Ballroom.  All  alumni  and  friends 
are  invited. 

Cleveland  Women  Greet 
Students:  Hear  Dr.  Schrick 

A novel  plan  was  worked  out  by  the 
Cleveland  Oberlin  Women's  Club  to 
insure  the  success  of  its  first  meeting, 
a tea  in  honor  of  entering  Oberlin 
Freshmen  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Saunders  in  Clifton  Park  on  September 
10.  Personal  invitations  were  sent  to 
the  ninety  guests  of  honor,  to  each  of 
whom  a designated  alumna  had  been 
assigned  as  escort.  As  another  means 
of  promoting  acquaintance,  each  girl 
was  given  a tag  with  her  name  and  the 
name  of  the  house  where  she  would 
live  in  Oberlin,  so  that  alumnae  could 
recall  what  happened  at  Gray  Gables 
or  French  House  to  the  right  ears. 
Hostesses  were  members  of  the  execu- 
tive board  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Stewart 
(Marion  Harger),  ’33,  made  arrange- 
ments for  a short  musical  program.  Miss 
Woodworth,  Dean  of  Women,  and  Mrs. 
Van  Meter,  Assistant  Dean,  were 
special  guests. 

Two- Wheeling  over  Europe"  was 
the  title  of  an  address  given  by  Dr. 
Edna  Schrick,  Assistant  College  Physi- 
cian, to  the  women  of  the  club  at  their 
second  meeting  on  October  10,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  J.  Hall  Kellogg  (Hannah 
Witkop),  '16.  Mrs.  Karl  Prindle  (Mary 
Rymers),  '27,  was  assistant  hostess. 


In  November  neighborhood  groups 
will  gather  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
so  that  Oberlin  women  can  become 
better  acquainted. 


Professor  J.  B.  Kozak 
. . . to  speak  on  minorities 


Boston  Alumni  Plan 
Thanksgiving  Dance 

Boston  alumni’s  plans  for  the  year 
include  a banquet  in  February  with  a 
guest  speaker  from  Oberlin  and  movies 
of  college  events,  a dance  to  be  held 
near  Thanksgiving,  and  a spring  meet- 
ing which  will  be  an  evening  at  a Boston 
Symphony  Pop  Concert. 

San  Francisco  Meets  Wirkler; 
Sees  Oberlin  Movies 

A tea  and  reception  was  held  by 
San  Francisco  alumni  in  the  private 
dining  room  of  the  Argentine  building 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Exposition  on 
Treasure  Island  on  July  15,  in  honor 
of  Mr,  '03,  and  Mrs.  Jack  Wirkler  of 
Oberlin.  Miss  Allen  who  plays  the 
Carillons  in  the  Tower  of  the  Sun  had 
arranged  for  Oberlin  songs  to  be  played 
twice  during  the  day.  As  several 
former  members  of  the  Glee  clubs  were 
present,  Mr.  Wirkler  led  in  singing 
Oberlin  songs.  Mrs.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton 
(Helen  Wright),  00,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  visiting  her  daughter  in 
Cambridge,  England,  gave  an  enjoyable 
talk.  Classes  from  1878  to  1938  were 
represented  at  the  gathering. 


Another  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Exposition  at  the  Pacific  House  on 
October  13.  The  moving  pictures  of 
the  W.  A.  A.  Commencement  pageant, 
“Our  Lady’s  Juggler,”  were  shown  and 
Oberlin  songs  were  played  on  the 
Carillon. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
club  again  urge  all  Oberlinites  who  visit 
the  Fair  to  sign  the  Oberlin  book  at  the 
information  desk  in  the  Pacific  House. 

Canton  Hears  of  China  and 
South  America 

Fifty  members  of  the  Stark  County 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  attended 
the  picnic  supper  given  September  12, 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Heald  (Emily  Ainsworth),  ’07,  in  honor 
of  the  six  Canton  students  who  entered 
Oberlin  this  fall.  Ellwyn  C.  Roberts, 
02,  retiring  president,  presided.  The 
following  new  officers  were  elected: 
Dr.  John  H.  Allensworth,  president; 
Miss  Hester  Jane  Johnston,  ’33,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Jane  Lee,  ’31,  secretary; 
and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Young  (Alice  Griswold), 
31,  treasurer.  The  program  included 
college  songs,  a talk  by  Miss  Florence 
Housley,  ’21,  on  her  trip  to  South 
America  this  summer,  and  a talk  by 
Miss  Pauline  Hawk  who  has  returned 
after  three  years  teaching  in  China. 

Akron  Sees  Oberlin 
Movies 

About  forty  members  of  the  com- 
bined Akron  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Clubs  met  for  dinner  at  the  Fairlawn 
Country  Club  on  September  9.  Mrs. 
James  Faunce  (Helen  Cooper)  ’30,  pre- 
sided. The  moving  pictures  of  the  Cen- 
tennial of  Coeducation  celebration, 
“Oberlin  Vignettes  of  1939”  (a  news 
reel  of  current  Oberlin  events),  and  a 
moving  picture  record  of  the  building 
of  the  women’s  new  Gym  were  shown. 
Alumni  Secretary  Carroll  Shaw  told 
of  the  orientation  of  new  Oberlin 
students  during  Freshmen  week.  An 
informal  social  hour,  including  bridge, 
pingpong,  and  shuffle  board,  concluded 
the  meeting. 

New  Chicago  Council 
Organizes 

The  Chicago  Alumni  Council  of 
Oberlin  College  plans  to  meet  regularly 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
Its  members  are:  Dr.  Glen  W.  Nether- 
cut,  ’21,  Chairman;  Paul  Carrick,  ’20, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Ruth  G.  Nichols,  ’03, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Corey  (Dorothy 
Gassaway),  ’25,  President  of  the  Chicago 
Women  s Club;  Mrs.  Homer  Bundy 
(Margaret  Hemingway),  x’23,  Chair- 
man of  the  Oak  Park  Women’s  Club; 
Mrs.  W.  Marshall  Galloway  (Alice 
Anderson),  ’16,  President  of  the  North 

(Continued  on  Page  19,  Col.  1) 
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A Note  on  Early  Musical 
History  of  Oberlin 

George  W.  Steele  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music.  He  served  Oberlin  as  In- 
structor  in  Music,  1865-67;  as  Principal 
of  the  Department  of  Secular  Music, 
1865-67;  and  as  Professor  of  Music  and 
Director  of  the  Conservatory,  1867-71. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  long  suc- 
cession of  Oberlimtes  to  go  abroad  for 
study  (no  simple  matter  in  those  days 
of  sailing  ships!). 

Interesting  data  about  Steele’s  work 
is  contained  in  a letter  from  his  cousin, 
Edward  S.  Steele,  ’77,  recently  received. 
Writes  the  latter: 

“The  Oberlin  Commencement  of 
those  days  (in  August)  wound  up  in  a 
grand  concert.  The  income  from  the 
ticket  sale  made  it  possible  to  bring  on 
some  important  soloists  from  other 
parts,  one  I remember  from  far  away 
Boston.  These  concerts  were  prepared 
and  conducted  by  George  Steele.  One 
year,  finding  the  organ  insufficient  for 
the  support  of  his  great  chorus,  he 
supplemented  it  with  four  grand  pianos. 
Piano  music  was  already  well  advanced 
in  Oberlin.  The  first  piano  in  Oberlin 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  house  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Steele,  George’s  father. 

“President  Finney  was  fond  of  good 
music,  and  encouraged  the  work  of 
the  choir.  He  had  a great  way  of  telling 
the  Lord  some  things  which  he  hoped 
that  humans  would  overhear.  On  one 
occasion  he  said,  ‘Oh  Lord,  we  hope 
thou  understandest  what  these  singers 
have  sung;  Thou  knowest  we  do  not!’ 

It  is  said  that  as  President  Finney 

neared  his  end,  he  was  taken  to  a posi- 
tion where  he  could  hear  the  singing 
in  the  church,  and  that  he  said,  ‘Thank 
God  for  the  First  Church  Choir!’  ” 

Son  Follows  Father  at 
Famous  College 

Oberlin  College’s  long  connection 
with  its  sister  institution,  Berea  College 
in  Kentucky  was  further  strengthened 
when  Francis  S.  Hutchins,  ’23,  was 
called  to  Berea  to  assume  the  presi- 


President  Francis  Hutchins,  ’23 
. . . netv  head  of  Berea  College 


dency  of  the  college,  succeeding  his 
father,  Dr.  William  J.  Hutchins,  who 
retires  after  nineteen  years  of  service. 
Thus  is  continued  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion the  line  of  presidents  of  Berea 
College,  all  of  whom  have  been  gradu- 
ates or  former  faculty  members  from 
Oberlin  College. 

While  a student  at  Oberlin,  Francis 
Hutchins  served  as  President  of  his 
class  one  year,  was  for  two  years  a 
member  of  the  Men’s  Senate,  was  a 
member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cabinet, 
and  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  1923 
Hi-O-Hi.  In  the  spring  of  rg22  he  was 
selected  student  representative  to 
Oberlin-in-Shansi.  His  term  in  China 
marked  a turning  point  in  his  life,  for 
he  was  thereafter  associated  with  edu- 
cational work  in  China  until  the  call 
to  Berea. 

He  returned  to  Oberlin  after  his  two- 
year  Shansi  term,  and  graduated  in  1925 
with  a major  in  political  science.  He 
then  went  back  to  China  to  teach  in 
the  Yale-supported  school  in  Changsha, 
Hunan  Province.  In  1927-28  he  was 
acting  head  of  the  English  department 


at  Shantung  University,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Changsha  as  treasurer  of 
Yale-in-China.  By  1930  he  had  become 
Vice  President  of  the  school,  which  in- 
cluded a boy’s  high  school,  a hospital, 
and  some  college-grade  work. 

On  February  22,  1934,  he  married 
Louise  Frances  Gilman,  daughter  of 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Gilman  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Mission  at 
Wuchang,  China.  She  had  graduated 
from  Wellesley  in  1932,  and  later  re- 
ceived an  M.  D.  degree  from  Yale  in 
1936.  They  have  one  daughter,  Anne, 
born  in  China  in  February,  1938. 

Francis  Hutchins’  brother  Robert  is 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  another  brother,  William,  is  on  the 
faculty  of  Western  Reserve  Academy 
at  Hudson,  Ohio.  His  father,  Dr. 
William  J.  Hutchins,  whom  he  succeeds 
at  Berea  College,  was  Professor  of 
Homiletics  at  Oberlin  from  1907  until 
he  went  to  Berea  in  1920  as  its  president. 

Professor  Stetson  Honored 
With  Commemorative  Volume 

Most  of  us  know  that  Professor 
R.  H.  Stetson,  ’93,  who  retired  last 
June  from  his  position  as  head  of  the 
Psychology  Department,  has  come  to 
be  known  internationally  as  an  author- 
ity on  phonetics.  Many  of  us  have 
ventured  up  into  the  garret  of  Peters 
Hall  to  view  the  interesting  research 
apparatus  which  has  been  installed 
there  under  his  direction,  much  of  it 
especially  built.  Today  the  “psych  lab” 
takes  on  the  aspect  of  a radio  broad- 
casting studio,  with  switchboard  pan- 
els, tubes,  and  other  complicated 
apparatus. 

Few  of  us  know,  however,  that  Pro- 
fessor Stetson’s  prime  interest  is  in  the 
process  of  bodily  movement,  and  that 
his  work  with  speech  represents  only 
a restricted  aspect  of  his  research  in 
movement. 

To  honor  him  as  he  retired  from 
active  teaching,  a number  of  Professor 
Stetson’s  students  have  prepared  sev- 
eral research  papers  for  publication  in 
the  Journal  of  General  Psychology,  and 
the  series  has  been  published  separately 
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in  a single  volume  and  presented  to  him. 
In  the  introductory  preface  of  the 
special  volume,  Professor  L.  D.  Hartson 
writes,  “Professor  Stetson’s  initial  re- 
search was  in  the  field  of  rhythmic 
movements.  His  interest  in  rhythm 
and  the  analysis  of  skilled  movements 
may  be  traced,  in  part  at  least,  to  his 
experience  in  learning  the  technique 
of  piano-playing.  In  addition  to  the 
normal  youth’s  interest  in  results,  he 
manifested  the  scientist’s  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  mechanisms  involved  in 
achieving  those  results.  For  the  next 
forty  years  the  analysis  of  the  process 


Professor  Stetson,  ’93 


of  production  of  skilled  movements  was 
to  be  the  le it  motif  of  his  research.’’ 

The  papers  in  this  collection  show 
the  range  of  investigation  included  in 
their  study  of  movement  as  carried  for- 
ward by  Professor  Stetson  and  his 
students.  Publication  of  the  series  in  a 
single  commemorative  volume  seems  a 
singularly  appropriate  way  of  marking 
Professor  Stetson’s  retirement  from 
active  teaching. 

Fellowships  for  Women 

The  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  is  receiving  applications 
for  graduate  research  fellowships  open 
to  women  for  study  in  this  country  or 
abroad.  Most  of  them  are  valued  at 
$1,500.  Further  information,  and  appli- 
cation blanks  may  be  secured  from  the 
Committee  on  Fellowship  Awards, 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  1654  I Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

For  Study  in  South  America 

Exchange  fellowships  and  instructor- 
ships  are  being  offered  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  for  study  at  South 
American  Universities  in  over  eleven 
different  countries  which  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  Convention  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Inter- American  Cultural  Re- 
lations, signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on 
December  23,  1936.  Recipients  of  these 


Boston  dinner 
honors  Professor 
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fellowships  and  instructorships  have  all 
travel  expenses,  tuition,  board  and 
lodging,  and  subsidiary  expenses  met 
by  the  two  governments  cooperating 
under  the  arrangement.  Graduate  stu- 
dents and  teachers  are  eligible  for  these 
appointments.  There  is  no  limit  as  to 
the  field  of  intellectual  activity  in  which 
the  students  may  engage. 

Alumni  interested  in  these  fellow- 
ships should  communicate  with  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Application  lists  must  be  closed  very 
soon,  so  early  action  is  advisable. 

Alumni  Fdonor  FFolmes  on 
25th  Anniversary  as  Teacher 

Former  Oberlin  students  and  col- 
leagues honored  Professor  Harry  N. 
Holmes  of  the  Chemistry  Department 
on  the  occasion  of  the  25  th  anniversary 
of  his  service  on  Oberlin's  faculty  by  a 
dinner  on  September  12  at  the  Touraine 
Hotel  in  Boston.  Of  the  ninety  persons 
present,  some  75  were  Oberlin  alumni 
or  former  faculty  members. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Fall,  ’14,  of  Wil- 
liams College,  was  very  entertaining  as 
toastmaster.  Dr.  Luke  Steiner,  ’24, 
spoke  of  Holmes  as  a teacher;  Professor 
Edward  H.  Cox  of  Swarthmore  de- 
scribed Holmes'  interest  in  helping  his 
old  students  after  graduation  from 
Oberlin;  Miss  Ruth  Corbet,  A.M.  ’31, 
gave  a tribute  to  his  supervision  of  his 
students’  research  work.  As  a testi- 
monial, Mrs.  Arthur  Doolittle,  T8, 
presented  him  with  a fine  gold  watch 
and  chain,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Shelton,  '15, 
presented  him  with  an  illuminated 
bound  volume  of  letters  from  many 
former  students  who  were  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  dinner  in  person. 
Mrs.  Holmes  received  a lovely  bouquet 
of  roses. 

Toledo  Alumna  Appointed 
to  State  Post 

Governor  Bricker  recently  named 
Mrs.  C.  Tracy  La  Cost  (Alice  Powers, 
’13)  a member  of  Ohio’s  new  Public 
Health  Council,  which  took  office  on 
August  18.  Her  term  of  office  will  run 
until  July  1,  1943. 

The  Council  nominates  candidates 


for  appointment  by  the  Governor  as 
state  director  of  health,  makes  sanitary 
regulations  for  the  state,  hears  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  director  relative 
to  approval  or  disapproval  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  sanitary  facilities,  and 
considers  other  matters  relative  to  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  the 
public  health. 

Mrs.  La  Cost  is  president  of  the 
Ohio  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
and  presided  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Columbus  on  October  n-13.  She  has 
been  identified  with  parent-teacher 
work  for  many  years.  She  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Ohio  Traffic  Safety  Council. 

In  Toledo,  Mrs.  La  Cost  is  a member 
of  the  Women’s  Club,  the  Social  Hy- 
giene Council,  the  Motion  Picture 
Council,  and  is  active  in  the  work  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  La  Cost  is  her  Oberlin  class- 
mate, President  of  the  La  Cost-Powers 
Lumber  Company.  They  have  three 
daughters. 


Mrs.  La  Cost,  ’13 
. . . on  state  health  council 
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J^ew  students  number  570  as  the 

107th  year  begins 

Throughout  the  week  following 
September  14,  535  freshmen  were 

ushered  through  a very  complete 
orientation  program,  which  opened  the 
morning  of  the  fifteenth  with  an  address 
by  William  H.  Seaman,  Director  of 
Admissions.  Of  the  new  class,  360  are 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  a few  more  than  last  year. 
This  year's  Conservatory  class  of  175 
is  the  largest  in  fifteen  years.  A total 
of  1150  applications  were  considered 
in  making  up  this  year’s  class,  and  an 
additional  300  aspirants  applied  too 
late  for  their  credentials  to  be  gathered. 

In  speaking  to  the  new  class  about 
the  four  years  of  study  which  they 
were  about  to  begin,  Seaman  said:  “You 
are  the  chosen  people.  You  are  the  one 
in  ten  of  your  age  privileged  to  have 
four  years  of  college,  to  learn  the 
nature  of  the  world  in  which  you  are 
living  and  to  seek  solutions  for  its 
stormy  problems  . . . Exactly  half  of 
you  rank  among  the  top  ten  percent 
of  your  respective  classes.  One  of  you 
was  tied  for  first  place  in  the  New  York 
Regency  Examinations,  and  one  of  you 
stood  second  in  the  state  of  Ohio  in  a 
test  of  general  knowledge.” 

The  Class  of  1943  includes  members 
from  China,  Japan,  India,  Syria,  Greece, 
Poland,  Germany,  Holland,  Switzer' 
land,  France,  and  Brazil.  The  average 
age  is  eighteen,  with  sixteen  entering 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  twenty  over 
twenty.  Among  the  new  faces  on  the 
campus  this  year  are  those  of  35  trans- 
fer-students from  thirty-five  colleges 
and  universities. 

Freshmen  individually  pictured  in 

new  publication 

A new  Oberlin  publication  received 
thorough  thumbing  the  past  two  weeks. 
Who’s  Who  in  1943,  a booklet  contain- 
ing the  names,  addresses,  and  pictures 

Director  of  Admissions  Seaman 
introduces  faculty  to  entering 
Freshmen 


of  all  the  members  of  the  freshman 
class,  was  distributed  this  fall  by  the 
staff  of  the  Hi-O-Hi  in  cooperation  with 
the  Admissions  Office.  The  book  also 
contains  Oberlin  cheers  and  the  words 
of  Oberlin  songs.  It  was  sold  at  cost  to 
the  freshmen  to  enable  them  to  get 
acquainted  with  their  classmates  as 
quickly  and  easily  as  possible. 

Debate  on  foreign  affairs  to  be 

lively  this  year 

Oberlin  efforts  to  give  its  students 
a knowledge  of  current  problems  began 
early  this  year  with  a roundtable  on 
neutrality,  held  Thursday,  September 
28,  in  the  King-Bosworth  Room  of  the 
Men’s  Building.  The  subject  discussed 
was  “What  Shall  Congress  Do?”,  and 
the  discussion  was  led  by  Carl  F. 
Wittke,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  C.  A.  Barrell,  new  mem- 
ber of  the  political  science  department, 
and  Miss  Hope  Hibbard,  Professor  of 
Zoology.  The  meeting  was  sponsored 
by  the  Peace  Society  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Public  Affairs  Society,  and 
featured,  in  addition  to  the  panel  led 


by  Dean  Wittke,  short  talks  on  the 
programs  of  their  organizations  given 
by  Barbara  Wells  of  the  Peace  Society, 
Richard  Davis  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Society,  and  Louis  Wechsler  of  the 
American  Student  Union. 

Graduate  scholarship  given  for 
Class  of  1940 

The  college  has  just  announced  the 
gift  of  $4000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P. 
Lauer  of  Akron,  Ohio,  in  memory  of 
their  son,  M.  Woods  Lauer,  a member 
of  the  Class  of  1940.  The  income  from 
this  fund  will  be  used  for  a graduate 
scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  Oberlin 
graduates  for  graduate  study  at  Oberlin 
or  elsewhere.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  members  of  the  Class  of  1940  as  long 
as  there  are  applicants  from  that  class. 
Thereafter  competition  for  the  award 
will  be  opened  to  graduates  of  other 
classes.  The  award  will  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  “general  promise  for  success 
and  usefulness  as  a citizen,  and  the 
ability  to  do  creditable  graduate  study 
in  scientific  and  humanitarian  fields." 
The  college  Committee  on  Scholarships 
will  administer  the  fund. 

Woods  Lauer,  by  whose  name  the 
fund  will  be  known,  died  in  1937  dur- 
ing  his  freshman  year  in  Oberlin. 

Thirty-eight  new  appointments 
made  to  college  staff 

Among  the  new  faculty  members  is 
Dr.  Jan  B.  Kozak,  formerly  of  Charles 
IV  University  in  Prague,  who  is  join- 
ing Oberlin’s  philosophy  department 
this  year.  Dr.  Albrecht  Schaeffer,  well- 
known  German  poet  and  novelist,  will 
be  in  Oberlin  as  a lecturer  in  literature 
for  approximately  six  weeks.  Dr. 
Schaeffer  is  spoken  of  by  the  standard 
German  literary  history,  Geschichte  der 
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deutschen  Literatur,  as  being  "among 
the  few  poets  who,  since  the  World 
War,  have  come  to  be  known  and  have 
won  a sharply  outlined  physiognomy 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Germans. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Orville  Charles 
Jones,  ’19,  formerly  of  the  Denison 
Avenue  Congregational  Church  of 
Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Graduate  School,  as  successor  to  the 
late  Robert  E.  Brown.  Dr.  Richard 
E.  P.  Youtz,  formerly  of  Barnard 
College,  Columbia,  begins  his  work  at 
Oberlin  this  year  as  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology.  Dr.  Youtz’  wife 
is  the  former  Adella  Clark,  '30,  who 
was  a Shansi  student  representative 
in  1930.  Other  appointees  are  in- 
structors, assistants,  administrative 
workers,  and  directors  of  dormitories. 

Summer  brings  repairs, 
improvement  to  college  plant .... 

On  August  7 escaping  gas  caused  an 
explosion  which  did  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  director’s  apartment  and  the 
lobby,  and  broke  a number  of  windows 
in  Baldwin  Cottage.  Workmen  had 
been  testing  the  gas  fittings  in  the 
house,  and  one  man  was  slightly  injured 
when  thrown  through  a window  by  the 
blast.  The  damage  to  walls  and  win- 
dows was  repaired  in  time  for  the 
beginning  of  Freshman  Week. 

Of  the  other  jobs  of  repairing  and 
remodelling  done  during  the  summer 
by  the  Department  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  most  notable  was  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  corroded  upper  sections 
of  the  smokestack  on  the  college  heat- 
ing plant.  This  shortened  the  26-year- 
old  stack  by  forty-one  feet,  leaving  it 
at  present  only  154  feet  high. 

The  office  of  the  Dean  of  College 
Men  was  completely  redecorated  and 
slightly  remodelled.  Its  new  light  green 
walls  give  it  a look  of  freshness  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Women  on  the  other  side  of  the  court 
in  Peters  Hall. 

Leaning  chimneys  of  Sturges  Hall 
were  shortened  this  summer,  and  the 
building  equipped  with  a steel  fire- 
escape.  The  society  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  building  will  be  available 
for  classroom  use  as  a result  of  an 
arrangement  worked  out  between  the 
women’s  literary  societies  and  the 
College. 

Entering  students  meet  new 
friends  in  campus  society  . . . 

As  the  year  opens,  Oberlin ’s  social 
season  centers  around  activities  de- 
signed to  acquaint  Oberlin’s  Freshmen 
with  each  other,  with  members  of  other 
classes,  and  with  the  faculty. 

The  faculty  started  things  on  October 
3 with  a reception  for  the  new  class. 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  received 


the  Frosh,  who  were  under  the  care  of 
upperclassmen,  and  they  met  other 
members  of  the  faculty  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.  News  reels  made  of 
events  of  the  past  year  by  the  Alumni 
Association  were  a feature  of  the 
evening. 

Juniors  and  seniors  combined  in  a 
joint  formal  dance  on  Saturday  night, 
October  14,  at  which  freshman  men 
and  women  were  guests.  Two  bands 
played  that  night,  one  in  Warner  Gym 
and  the  other  in  the  Men's  Building, 
to  accommodate  the  crowd  comforta- 
bly. The  dance  marked  the  climax  of  a 
week  of  events  sponsored  by  the  upper- 
classmen for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Frosh. 

These  activities  were  supplemented 
by  the  usual  number  of  house  mixers 
at  the  several  dormitories  which  help 
housemates  of  all  classes  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  each  other  at 
the  start  of  the  year.  Cider  and  dough- 
nuts appear  to  play  an  important  role 
at  these  functions,  along  with  games 
involving  the  use  of  names,  and  frequent 
changes  of  partners. 

Homecoming  Day  on  October  28 
may  set  new  precedent 

Homecoming  Day,  set  for  October 
28,  will  this  year  be  the  special  project 
of  the  Oberlin  Junior  Alumni  Council, 
made  up  of  classes  graduated  within 
the  past  fifteen  years,  although  older 
alumni  will  be  heartily  welcomed  at  all 
the  events.  A discussion  of  the  sports 
program  at  Oberlin  will  be  the  theme 
of  the  more  serious  side  of  the  day,  and 
will  center  around  the  results  of  the 
opinion  poll  being  conducted  among 
members  of  the  recent  classes.  Returns 
are  now  coming  in  from  the  question- 
naire sent  out  to  every  fifth  member  of 
the  last  fifteen  classes. 

The  Junior  Council  will  elect  a new 
chairman,  Louis  Peirce,  ’28,  having 
retired  from  that  position  upon  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  of  the  Alumni 
Association  last  June. 

Events  of  the  day  include  the  Swarth- 
more  game,  which  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  the  season,  a triangular 
cross-country  run  against  Mt.  Union 
and  Ashland,  Homecoming  Dinner  at 
the  Oberlin  Inn  for  all  returned  alumni 
and  friends,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Junior  Council,  when  all  alumni  are  in- 
vited to  hear  the  discussion  of  the  sports 
program  at  Oberlin. 

On  the  dinner  program  are  a talk  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  ’n.  Director  of 
Athletics,  music  by  a men’s  double 
quartet  and  singing  by  the  assemblage. 

Tentative  plans  include  a tea  dance 
immediately  after  the  game,  and  before 
the  dinner.  Final  plans  will  be  an- 
nounced in  a special  notice  sent  to 
alumni  living  within  xoo  miles  of 
Oberlin. 


Premature  blaze  maizes  Frosh  rage, 
build  again 

According  to  a longstanding  custom, 
this  year’s  red-capped  freshmen  spent 
most  of  the  day  on  Wednesday, 
September  20  hustling  everywhere  in 
town  to  find  inflammable  material  for 
the  initial  bonfire  to  be  lighted  during 
the  pep  rally  that  evening.  At  2:45  that 
afternoon,  while  most  of  the  freshmen 
were  elsewhere  in  town  searching  for 
fuel,  the  bonfire  was  lighted — acci- 
dentally, spontaneously,  or  maliciously. 
Two  boys,  Stan  Levine  of  Brooklyn 
and  Jim  Miller  of  Springfield,  who  were 
working  at  the  top  of  the  thirty-foot 
pile  when  it  began  to  burn,  escaped 
without  injury.  One  freshman,  Verne 
George,  suffered  a stitchable  cut  when 
a large  box  fell  on  his  head. 

Puzzled  wood-gatherers  returned  to 
the  scene  to  find  the  fire  for  which  they 
had  been  working  blazing  brightly  in 
the  heat  of  the  afternoon.  Several 
persevering  freshmen  brought  a garden- 
hose  from  the  Department  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds  and  turned  its  trickling 
and  ineffective  stream  on  the  fire. 
Sophomores,  disclaiming  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  mishap,  finally  joined  with 
the  freshmen  in  finding  more  wood, 
which  was  piled  nearby  and  thrown 
on  the  fire  after  dark. 

The  only  suspect,  an  unidentified 
boy  in  a white  shirt  and  dark  pants — 
left  the  scene  before  any  mob-antipathy 
had  crystallized. 
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Football  Prospects  Good 

The  unusually  hot  weather  of  Fresh- 
man Week  melted  many  pounds  off 
Yeomen  in  the  limbering-up  process. 
One  perspiring  gridder,  aspiring  to  the 
center  position,  reported  the  loss  of 
eighteen  pounds  after  the  first  two 
knee-bending  and  triceps-building 
practices. 

Of  the  thirty-six  men  who  reported 
for  the  preliminary  grooming  of  the 
Yeoman  team,  nine  are  experienced 
lettermen.  Coach  Butler  has  the  founda- 
tion of  a lettered  team  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  positions:  right  tackle  and 
fullback.  Nine  lettermen  graduated  last 
June,  and  three  other  lettermen  were 
unable  to  return  to  school  this  fall. 

Butler  and  Captain  Bob  Kretchmar 
look  toward  this  season  with  more  mild 
optimism  than  coach  and  captain 
ordinarily  allow  themselves — but  they 
do  so  with  reason.  They  have  what 
they  modestly  call  “an  even  break”  on 
the  first  four  games  with  Rochester, 
Allegheny,  Hamilton,  and  Swarthmore. 
The  game  with  Swarthmore — this 
year's  Homecoming  event  to  be  played 
October  28 — looks  especially  like  a 
lively  contest,  with  Swarthmore  bring- 
ing an  all-senior  team  to  Oberlin’s  grid- 
iron. Barring  injuries.  Coach  Butler 
says  he  has  a team  adequate  for  every 
game  on  the  schedule. 

Chicago  University  appears  on 
Oberlin’s  schedule  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
Yeomen  have  played  a Big  Ten  oppon- 
ent since  the  days  when  they  sent  Ohio 
State  teams  home  on  the  short  end  of 
the  scoring.  Chicago’s  coach,  “Nellie" 
Metcalf,  ’12,  has  scheduled  this  game 


along  with  his  appointments  with 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  State. 

Yeomen  Take  First  Game 
From  Rochester,  12-0 

The  first  football  game  of  the  year  went 
to  the  Yeomen,  12-0,  in  a one-sided  en- 


FALL  SPORTS  SCHEDULE 

October  7 

Football — Rochester  here. 

October  14 

Football — Allegheny  there. 

Cross  Country — Miami  here. 

October  21 

Football — Flamilton  there. 

Cross  Country — Muskingum  there. 

October  28 

Football — Swarthmore  here. 

(Flomecoming) 

Cross  Country — Ashland-Mt.  Union 
here. 

November  3 
Soccer — Allegheny  there. 

November  4 

Football — Wooster  there. 

Cross  Country — Wooster  there. 

Soccer — Penn  State  there. 

November  8 

CrossCountry — Michigan  Normal  there. 
November  10 

Soccer — Carnegie  Tech  here. 

November  1 1 
Football — Denison  here. 

Cross  Country — Bowling  Green  here. 

November  18 

Football — Chicago  U.  there. 

Cross  Country — Conference  Run  at 
Ashland. 

November  23 
Soccer — Wheaton  here. 

November  25 
Football — Wittenberg  here. 


gagement  with  Rochester.  It  was  any- 
one’s game  up  to  the  last,  but  Oberlin 
had  a definite  edge  on  their  opponents, 
and  showed  greater  staying  power 
despite  the  hot  day.  Scores  were  made 
in  the  second  and  fourth  quarters.  Butler 
put  almost  all  of  his  reserves  into  the 
game  to  show  their  mettle,  and  they 
came  through  in  fine  style. 

Harriers  Out  For  Championship 

The  cross  country  squad  is  getting 
set  for  a seven-run  schedule  with  three 
lettermen,  two  experienced  reserves 
and  five  trained  men  from  last  year’s 
freshman  squad.  Captain  Lloyd  Gressle, 
who  has  made  a steady  improvement 
during  the  past  two  years  of  running, 
returns  this  year  to  lead  an  especially 
ardent  band  of  hedge-hoppers.  Coach 
and  sole  bike-rider  of  the  squad,  Dan 
Kinsey,  expects  to  retrieve  the  confer- 
ence championship,  lost  last  year  to 
Wooster,  after  having  been  in  Oberlin  s 
possession  for  four  consecutive  years. 

Soccer  Squad  Looks  Good 

Coach  Erdman  is  ready  for  the  193,9 
schedule  with  the  best  team  he  has  ever 
seen  and  a captain — Art  Eastman — on 
whom  he  relies  for  plenty  of  spirit, 
fight,  and  determination.  Following 
Eastman  will  be  ten  experienced  men 
with  plenty  of  trained  sophomores 
coming  into  inter-collegiate  soccer  from 
last  year's  freshman  squad.  Coach 
Erdman  expects  the  four-game  schedule 
to  grow  to  eight  or  ten  games  through 
the  playing  of  non-collegiate  teams. 
Because  so  few  colleges  sponsor  soccer 
teams,  it  is  difficult  to  find  games,  but 
Yeoman  interest  in  the  sport  still 
persists. 
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among  the 


1868 

Miss  Anna  M.  Hart , last  member  of 
the  class,  celebrated  her  96th  birthday 
on  July  22,  1939. 

1871 

Mrs.  Mary  Stevens  Roberts  died  in 
Traverse  City,  Michigan,  September  2. 
Mrs.  Roberts  was  the  widow  of 
Lorm  Roberts. 

1877 

Mrs.  Caroline  Leonard  Goodenough 
wrote  from  Umkomaas,  Natal,  South 
Africa,  where  she  and  her  late  husband 
spent  many  years  of  missionary  labor 
for  the  Zulus  under  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  that  she  is  now  visiting  her 
relatives  in  South  Africa,  where  her 
son  and  grandchildren  and  great 
grandsons  live. 

1885 

Mrs.  A.  Eugene  Thomson  ( Mary 
Lenora  Thayer ),  x'85,  died  at  her  home 
in  Medina,  Ohio,  on  July  27,  of  cerebro- 
thrombosis.  After  completing  her 
sophomore  year  at  Oberlin  she  taught 
for  two  years  at  Fisk  University  until 
her  marriage.  She  worked  with  her 
husband  in  building  and  conducting 
Lincoln  Institute  in  Kentucky.  She 
leaves,  besides  her  husband,  one  son 
and  his  wife  and  two  grandchildren. 

Thomas  C.  Miller,  x'85,  former 
superintendent  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
county  schools,  died  at  his  home  in 
Erie  on  June  30.  Mr.  Miller  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1899  and  in  1904 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  United 
States  courts.  Fie  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Emma  Lewis  Miller,  ’79-’83, 
a son,  Thomas  C.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’07-T2, 
a daughter,  Mrs.  Adena  Miller  Rich, 
Ti,  two  grandchildren  and  a sister. 
One  other  son,  J.  Blaine  Rich,  deceased, 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1903. 

Mrs.  James  Canse  ( Mattie  Kimball ), 
x’85,  died  March  28,  1938. 

1886 

William  B.  Gerrish  died  at  his  home 
in  Oberlin  on  September  4,  at  the  age 
of  76  years.  He  had  been  in  poor  health 
for  several  years.  Mr.  Gerrish  was 
village  engineer  in  Oberlin  for  many 
years  and  later  operated  a dairy.  His 
wife,  the  former  Miss  Julia  Gage,  ’84, 
died  in  January  of  this  year.  Four 
daughters  and  eleven  grandchildren 
survive. 


ALUMNI 


1888 

Dr.  Hudson  D.  Bishop,  x 88,  died  in 
Cleveland  on  August  19.  His  wife, 
Mrs.  Bessie  Spitzer  Bishop,  a former 
student  with  the  class  of  1891,  died 
in  1935. 

1889 

Dr.,  ’87,  and  Mrs.  Adolf  A.  Berle 
(Augusta  Wright)  are  the  grandparents 
of  a boy  born  September  10  to  their 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cassius  M.  Clay  of  Alexandria,  Va. 

John  Grafton  M cGavran,  x’89,  died 
at  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
on  July  4.  Although  his  life  in  India 
prevented  him  from  keeping  up  his 
Oberlin  associations  he  often  referred 
to  his  happy  years  there,  and  carried 
on  his  watch  chain  the  first  small  piece 
of  solid  aluminum  Charles  M.  Hall 
succeeded  in  making. 

Allen  E.  Griffin,  x’89,  died  'n  Cleve- 
land recently.  He  was  a well-known 
stamp  collector  and  former  assistant 
postmaster  in  Oberlin  and  postal  em- 
ployee in  Cleveland.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  a son  and  a daughter. 

1890 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Fraiffi  W.  Z. 
Barrett  died  in  New  London,  Ohio, 
on  July  4. 

1891 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Millffian,  chairman  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  H.  Victor  Neher  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Pickering,  sailed  for  Australia  on 
August  16.  They  will  engage  in  cosmic 
ray  research  in  Australia,  Tasmania, 
the  East  Indies,  India,  and  Egypt,  re- 
turning in  February,  1940. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  L.  Beard 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  August  25, 
for  Foochow,  China.  About  two  years 
ago  they  retired  from  service  in  Foo- 
chow, where  they  had  been  located  for 
over  forty  years.  But  in  the  present 
crisis,  with  urgent  need  for  trained 
workers,  they  decided  to  return,  sign- 
ing up  for  three  years  more  of  active 
service. 

After  serving  twenty-three  years  as 
vice  president  and  professor  of  phil- 
osophy and  psychology  at  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio,  Dr. 
Delo  C.  Grover  retired  at  the  end  of 
the  last  college  year.  Two  years  after 
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graduation  from  Oberlin,  Dr.  Grover 
was  graduated  from  the  law  department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  After 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Michigan 
and  Ohio,  he  practiced  law  in  Cleve- 
land in  1893  and  1894.  In  1898  he  re- 
ceived the  B.S.T.  degree  from  Boston 
University,  and  later  received  the  M.A. 
degree  from  the  same  school.  He  re- 
ceived the  Ph.D.  degree  from  Grove 
City  College  and  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  was  pastor  of  Methodist 
churches  in  Cleveland,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Woodsfield,  Garrettsville  and 
Youngstown,  and  has  taught  at  Scio 
College,  Mount  Union  College,  and 
Baldwin-Wallace. 

Mrs.  Milton  J.  Parl{e  ( Katherine 
Smead)  died  at  her  home  in  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  June  25.  She  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  a year.  Her  husband,  who 
survives  her,  is  a retired  physician. 

1892 

Mrs.  Francois  du  Toit  (Helen  Clarl{) 
died  in  Rondeboah,  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  on  July  1.  She  went  out 
to  Africa  in  1895  to  teach  in  Huguenot 
Seminary,  and  married  Dr.  du  Toit 
in  1897. 

1893 

Miss  Carolyn  Russell,  daughter  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Russell  (Carrie  Kelso ) of  New  York 
City  was  married  September  2,  to 
Ralph  Godfrey  Miller,  Jr. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Cowles,  professor- 
emeritus  of  botany  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago 
on  September  12.  He  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  five  years.  Professor  Cowles 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  plant  ecology, 
the  botanical  science  of  the  succession 
of  plants  in  an  area.  He  had  been  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  since  1895,  as  a 
graduate  student,  instructor,  professor, 
and  chairman  of  the  department  of 
botany.  Dr.  Cowles  was  president  of 
the  Ecological  Society  of  America  in 
1918,  and  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America  in  1922;  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Geographers  in 
1910,  and  president  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1923  and  1924. 
He  was  a member  of  many  other  scien- 
tific societies.  Oberlin  conferred  the 
honorary  Sc.D.  upon  him  in  1923. 
From  1925  to  1934  he  was  editor  of  the 
Botanical  Gazette.  Surviving  are  his 
widow  and  a daughter. 

1894 

Miss  Elizabeth  McFadden  died  in 
Laguna  Beach,  California,  on  July  1. 

The  Reverend  Mr.,  ’92,  and  Mrs.  F. 
H.  A.  Obenhaus  (Grace  Dexter ) have 
given  up  their  home  in  Oak  Park  and 
have  gone  to  live  in  Mrs.  Obenhaus’ 
girlhood  home,  Tis  Kilwa,  Illinois. 
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18  96 

Dr.  William  B.  Chamberlin  died  at 
his  home  in  Cleveland  Heights,  Septem- 
ber  6.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
clinical  professor  of  otolaryngology  at 
Western  Reserve  University  medical 
school.  He  studied  otolaryngology  in 
Vienna,  Berlin,  and  London,  and  was 
recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  surgeons 
in  his  field  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Chamberlin  had  served  as  secretary 
and  chairman  of  the  otolaryngology 
section  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, as  vice  president  and  president 
of  the  Laryngological  Association,  as 
president  of  the  American  Broncho- 
scopic  Society,  as  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
vice  president  of  the  American  L.  R.  O. 
Society.  He  was  a fellow  in  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons  and  of  the 
International  College  of  Surgeons  and 
for  many  years  was  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing. 

1897 

Announcement  was  made  on  May 
16  of  the  appointment  of  Daniel  Morgan 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Ohio  for 
the  Northern  Ohio  District.  Judge 
Morgan  has  been  a practicing  lawyer 
since  190a.  In  192,8  he  was  elected 
to  the  Ohio  Senate  where  he  served 
two  years.  In  1930  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  and 
served  until  November,  1931.  He  has 
been  for  some  years  a leader  in  the 
Republican  party  politics  in  Cleveland. 

1899 

Dr.  William  E.  Mosher  served  as 
chairman  of  several  sessions  of  the 
Governmental  Research  Association 
Conference  held  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  from  September  6 to  9.  Dr. 
Mosher  is  Dean  of  the  Maxwell  School 
of  Citizenship  of  Syracuse  University. 

1900 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Firestone  and  Pro- 
fessor Waiter  T.  Dunmore,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Law  at  Western  Reserve 
University,  were  married  June  29,  in 
Cleveland  Heights.  Professor  Dunmore 
is  also  president  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society. 

1901 

Mrs.  Helen  Fouts  Brouse,  wife  of 
Edwin  W.  Brouse  died  August  18,  at 
her  home  in  Akron,  Ohio,  after  a long 
illness.  Besides  her  husband,  a son  and 
a daughter  survive. 

1904 

Mrs.  Willard  B.  Thorp  ( Josephine 
Roberts ),  x’04,  died  on  May  2,  after 
an  illness  that  had  seriously  impaired 
her  health  for  the  past  eight  years. 
After  studying  music  and  organ  in  the 
Conservatory,  she  taught  music  and 


was  organist  and  musical  director  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Palo  Alto,  California. 

1905 

The  Reverend  Mr. Thomas  E. Murphy, 
x’05,  died  April  11,  1939. 

Robb  O.  Bartholomew,  prominent 
Cleveland  lawyer,  died  in  Cleveland 
Heights  on  August  24  of  heart  trouble. 
He  was  a specialist  in  legal  problems  of 
business  and  real  estate  and  served  as 
an  officer  of  many  business  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  Bartholomew  was  active  in 
the  Cleveland  Bar  Association’s  efforts 
to  improve  standards  in  legal  practice. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three 
children. 

Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Stratton  (Elsie  Hull ) 
died  July  20,  in  Ravenna,  Ohio,  as  the 
result  of  injuries  sustained  in  an  auto 
accident.  She  had  been  an  active  mem- 
ber in  the  Shakespeare  Club,  the 
Roundabout  Reading  Club,  and  was 
prominent  in  musical  activities  of 
Norwalk,  Ohio.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Ralph  Stratton,  and  four 
daughters:  Mrs.  James  H.  Shields 
(Ruth  Stratton),  x’30,  Mrs.  John  S. 
Hawley  (Lucile  Stratton),  ’31,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Stratton,  ’33,  and  Miss  Jean 
Stratton.  She  is  also  survived  by  a 
brother,  Grover  Hull,  ’08,  and  a sister, 
Miss  Luenna  Hull,  M.A.  ’33.  Mr. 
Stratton  was  also  seriously  injured  in 
the  accident.  He  is  recovering  satis- 
factorily and  will  be  able  to  return 
to  work  soon. 

1906 

Mrs.  Hamilton  C.  Badger  (Mar' 
guerite  Hull ) died  of  a stroke  July  31, 
in  Seattle,  Washington. 

Miss  Isabel  Y.  Schaffer,  portrait 
artist,  daughter  of  Fran\lin  P.  Schaffer, 
who  was  awarded  the  travelling 
scholarship  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  has  returned  from  a year’s 
study  abroad.  While  in  Paris  she  made 
portraits  of  President  Lebrun,  M.  le 
Provost  de  Launay,  President  of  the 
Paris  Municipal  Council,  Ambassador 
William  C.  Bullitt,  the  family  of  the 
American  Military  Attache,  Colonel 
Waite,  and  many  others.  The  portrait 
of  M.  de  Launay  was  presented  to  the 
City  of  New  York  at  a recent  function 
for  the  visiting  French  officials. 

1907 

Miss  Abbie  Richards,  former  Ash- 
tabula High  School  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, died  in  Salem,  Ohio,  in  June. 
She  had  been  in  ill  health  for  about 
twelve  years. 

Miss  Iris  Haverstac\  spent  the 
summer  in  Greenwich  Village,  New 
York.  She  is  dramatic  director  in 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  L.  Lutz 
(Rachel  Young,  ’06)  have  announced 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Martha 
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Jane,  to  Mr.  Warren  K.  Page,  on  June 
21,  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Clements  Boyers 
(Ruth  Johnson ) are  grandparents.  A son 
named  for  his  father  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clements  Johnson  Boyers 
on  July  12. 

John  H.  Nerby,  son  of  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Jfferby  (Mabel  Pearl ) was  married  in 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  on  January  8,  to 
Miss  Ethel  May  Capron. 

1911 

Mr.  William  R.  Leete,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Anna  Kauffman  Leete,  is  State 
Director  of  China  Relief  under  the 
Connecticut  Council  of  Churches. 
They  are  living  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Miss  Clare  M.  Tousley  has  been 
made  Director  of  Public  Interest  in  the 
merger  of  two  important  social  work 
organizations  now  to  be  known  as  the 
Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York.  It  will  be  the  largest  private 
family  social  work  organization  in  the 
country.  Miss  Tousley  has  been  Assist- 
ant General  Director  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  which  merged 
with  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Conditions  of  the  Poor.  She  will 
have  the  same  duties,  being  responsible 
for  the  financing  of  the  Community 
Service  Society.  She  is  responsible 
for  publicity  and  for  courses  in  social 
work  for  the  New  York  Junior  League 
and  similar  citizen  groups. 

Mrs.  Paul  D.  Foote  died  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  June.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  the  Executive  Vice-President 
of  the  Gulf  Research  and  Development 
Company,  and  two  children. 

1913 

J.  Holmes  Ford  is  connected  with 
the  Assistant  Superintendent’s  office 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Schools  in 
an  editorial  capacity  for  the  Curriculum 
Division. 

Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Dutton  (Anna 
Shertaood),  teacher  and  religious  worker, 
died  on  June  8,  of  mastoid  infection  re- 
sulting in  meningitis.  After  graduation 
from  Oberlin,  she  went  into  teaching 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  She 
resigned  as  Latin  teacher  at  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts,  High  School  to  become 
director  of  religious  education  at  the 
North  Congregational  Church  there. 
She  was  called  to  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  retired  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  in  1933.  She  was  guardian  of 
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Camp  Fire  groups  for  fifteen  years,  and 
active  in  other  civic  organizations. 

1914 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulicl{  was  awarded 
the  Butler  Medal  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity this  June.  This  medal  in  silver 
or  bronze  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
graduate  of  Columbia  University  in 
any  of  its  parts  who  has  during  the 
year  preceding  shown  the  most  com- 
petence in  philosophy  or  in  educational 
theory,  practice,  or  administration.  It 
was  awarded  in  silver  to  Mr.  Gulick 
for  his  service  to  public  education  as 
Director  of  the  Regents'  Inquiry  into 
the  Character  and  Cost  of  Public  Edu- 
cation in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gulick  spoke  on  Plans  for  a 
Public  Administration  Research  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Governmental  Research 
Association  Conference  held  in  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  from  September  6 to 
9.  Harold  Henderson  of  the  Minnesota 
Institute  of  Governmental  Research 
also  spoke  at  the  Conference  on  “The 
State  Manager.” 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Theodore  O.  Wedel 
has  been  appointed  canon  chancellor  of 
the  Washington  Cathedral.  He  will 
assist  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
Cathedral  Foundation  which  includes 
the  College  of  Preachers,  St.  Albans, 
the  National  Cathedral  School  for 
Boys,  the  National  Cathedral  School 
for  Girls,  and  Beauvoir,  the  cathedral 
elementary  school. 

A World’s  Fair  anthology,  “Ameri- 
can Voices,"  put  out  by  the  Avon 
House,  contains  two  poems,  “A  New 
Year,”  and  “Realism"  by  Mrs.  Ada 
Simpson  Sherwood. 

1917 

Miss  Esther  D.  Carson  and  Walter 
L.  Sperry  were  married  June  30,  in 
Detroit.  Mrs.  Sperry  attended  Miami 
University  and  is  a graduate  of  the 
Oberlin  School  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Evans  and 
two  sons  left  their  home  in  Elyria, 
Ohio,  on  September  13,  to  motor  west 
via  the  national  parks,  and  sailed 
September  24  from  San  Francisco  on 
the  S.  S.  President  Cleveland  for  India. 
Dr.  Evans  will  be  in  charge  of  a hospital 
at  Vengurla,  near  Bombay. 

Dean  Carl  C.  Compton,  A.M.  ’17, 
and  his  wife  were  in  the  United  States 
this  summer  on  furlough  from  Anatolia 
College  in  Thessaloniki,  Greece.  The 
College,  transplanted  in  1924  from 
Merzifon,  Turkey,  was  founded  over 
fifty  years  ago. 

The  degree  of  Litt.  M.  was  conferred 
on  Miss  Lottie  Pec\  by  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  on  August  25. 

1918 

Miss  Mary  Louise  McClure  ar- 
rived for  her  furlough  in  June.  She  has 


been  head  of  the  Bible  Training  School 
in  Fenchow,  China,  which  alone  of  the 
schools  there  was  following  its  regular 
curriculum  when  Miss  McClure  wrote 
in  November. 

Miss  Annette  Persis  Ward  announced 
her  retirement,  effective  September  1, 
from  the  position  of  Librarian  and  Pro- 
fessor at  Alma  College,  Alma,  Michigan. 
During  the  twenty  years  of  her  adminis- 
tration of  the  library  the  collection  has 
grown  from  27,600  to  50,100.  Fireproof 
stacks  have  been  added,  two  floors  of 
which  are  equipped  with  shelving. 

Mrs.  V.  W.  Heggie  (Ethel  McConihe) 
died  in  June. 

1919 

W.  Hobart  Hill  is  Boy  Scout  Execu- 
tive for  a region  which  is  centered  at 
Dallas,  Texas.  Mr.  Hill  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Boy  Scouts  for  some 
time  and  is  called  upon  to  do  special 
work  in  many  important  centers. 

Miss  Ruth  Cowles  arrived  on  fur- 
lough the  middle  of  May  from  Johan- 
nesburg, South  Africa,  where  she  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Alexandra  Town- 
ship Health  Center  since  it  was  opened 
in  1927  in  the  “world’s  worst  slums.” 
Miss  Cowles  opened  the  first  Day 
Nursery  in  South  Africa,  to  which 
working  mothers  bring  their  babies  to 
be  cared  for  during  their  absence. 


For  more  than  a third  of  a 
century  The  Peoples  Banking 
Company  has  rendered  a com- 
plete banking  service.  During 
this  time  it  has  kept  abreast 
with  all  modern  methods. 

Today  finds  the  bank  in  the 
strongest  position  in  its  history, 
with  the  most  modern  book- 
keeping equipment. 

Photographic  bookkeeping  is 
the  latest  installation,  it  helps 
protect  our  customers'  business. 

We’ invite  your  banking  business 
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Miss  Cowles’  parents,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Cowles  (Amy 
Bridgman,  ’88),  were  also  missionaries 
to  Africa,  and  her  uncle,  the  late 
Frederick  Bridgman,  ’93,  started  social 
service  work  in  Johannesburg. 

1920 

Mrs.  Harold  H.  Hester  (Maude 
Scroggan)  died  in  Hastings,  Nebraska, 
in  July. 

1921 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Browning 
(Marguerite  Smith)  are  now  in  Oberlin, 
where  Dr.  Browning  has  opened  his 
office  as  a general  practitioner.  He  is 
occupying  the  same  offices  as  did  his 
father,  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Browning, 
93- 

Miss  Grace  Arnold  was  recently 
married  to  James  Spillane,  and  they  are 
living  in  West  Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
G.  Nichols  (Grace  M.  Vining)  and  their 
three  children,  having  completed  a long 
furlough  in  America,  expect  to  be  back 
in  South  India  by  mid-October,  after 
travelling  via  the  Pacific.  They  will 
resume  general  district  missionary 
work  under  the  American  Board’s 
Madura  Mission,  probably  not  again 
at  Dindigul,  as  from  1931-38,  but  at  a 
similar  center  yet  to  be  assigned. 

1922 

Miss  Lucille  Day  arrived  in  America 
the  middle  of  June  for  her  furlough 
from  the  Marathi  Mission  in  India 
where  she  has  been  Director  of  the 
settlement  house.  Miss  Day  started 
her  missionary  service  in  Turkey,  and 
later  went  to  India  where  she  served 
in  Rahuri  and  in  Ahmednagar  before 
being  transferred  to  Sholapur.  Miss 
Day’s  aunt  was  Miss  Mary  Graffam, 
’94,  and  her  mother  was  Mrs.  Algre 
Tenney  Day,  ’94-’95. 

Howard  Hageman  has  become  a 
partner  with  Frank  C.  Van  Cleef,  ’04, 
in  the  firm  now  known  as  Van  Cleef 
and  Hageman,  Investment  Counsel, 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Janet  M artmdale  Murbach 
returned  in  August  from  Toulouse, 
France,  where  she  and  her  daughter, 
Jean,  have  been  during  the  past  year. 
Mrs.  Murbach  received  her  doctorate 
this  year  from  the  University  of 
Toulouse.  She  teaches  at  the  Eastern 
State  Teachers  College,  Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

1923  OKTS 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Ba\er  (Dons  May 
Sutfin)  died  at  her  home  in  Ithaca, 
New  York,  on  July  1.  She  is  survived 
by  a sister  and  brother. 

1924 

Professor  Harold  Sprout  of  Princeton 
University  is  the  author  of  America's 
Problem  of  Lfational  Defense,  recently 
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published  as  one  of  the  Princeton 
Alumni  Lectures. 

Miss  K.  Dewey  Taylor  and  Theodore 
W.  Erikson  were  married  on  July  15, 
at  the  Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Erikson 
is  in  the  Trust  Department  of  the 
Underwriters’  Trust  Company  in  New 
York.  Mrs.  Erikson,  a graduate  of  the 
Forsyth  Dental  School  of  Boston,  is  a 
dental  hygienist.  The  couple  were 
attended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Baumhart. 

Dr.  Horace  Child , instructor  in  the 
science  department  of  the  Sacramento, 
California,  Junior  College,  died  of  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage  at  his  home.  Dr. 
Child  had  taught  at  the  junior  college 
since  1926.  He  received  the  Ph.  D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Calf 
fornia  and  taught  in  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
before  going  to  Sacramento.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Agnes  Wilson 
Child,  two  daughters,  his  parents,  Mr., 
'95,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Child,  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Helen  Quilhot,  ’26  and  Miss 
Alice  Child,  ’21,  and  a brother.  Will 
Child,  ’20. 

Mrs.  Corinne  Eckhardt-Lund  of 
Prince  George,  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  and  F[evm  Balliet  were  mar- 
ried in  Lehighton,  Pennsylvania,  on 
June  24.  Mr.  Balliet  is  a graduate  of  the 
Harvard  University  School  of  Business 
Administration  and  is  associated  with 
the  United  States  Rubber  Export  Com- 
pany which  he  has  represented  in  the 
Near  East,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Europe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balliet  are  living 
in  New  York. 

1925 

Karl  Metzger  died  in  Augusta, 
Maine,  in  July.  He  received  his  Doctor’s 
Degree  from  Strassburg  University, 
Germany,  and  for  several  years  taught 
French  and  German  in  the  high  school 
in  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey.  For  the 
last  few  years  he  was  on  the  faculty  at 
Swarthmore. 

Miss  Frances  Grover  returned  to 
Hindman  Settlement  School,  Kentucky, 
in  August  to  begin  her  fifth  year  there, 
doing  secretarial  and  publicity  work  in 
the  office.  She  spent  seven  weeks  during 
June  and  July  in  England  and  Scotland, 
spending  a large  share  of  the  time  in  the 
rural  sections  of  the  countries. 

Harold  F.  Lee,  who  recently  received 
the  Ph.  D.  degree  from  Ohio  State 
University,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education  at  Wilberforce  University. 
Dr.  Lee’s  doctor’s  dissertation  consisted 
of  the  formulation  of  an  educational 
program  for  the  Southeast  Cultural 
Region  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Lee 
has  received  considerable  commenda- 
tion for  his  educational  application  of 
the  sociological  concept  of  cultural 
regionalism. 


1926 

Miss  Martha  Stiles  is  now  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Booth,  and  she  and  Mr.  Booth  are  at 
home  in  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Clarence  L.  Fans,  x’26,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Choir  at  Rose 
City  Park  Methodist  Church,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Thomas  Wenner  has  been  promoted 
from  Assistant  to  Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Science  at  Cleveland  College. 


Horace  Child,  ’24,  and  his 
two  daughters 


1927 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Ralph  Fletcher 
(Virginia  Van  Fossan ) are  the  parents 
of  a son,  James  Preston,  born  August 
18.  The  Fletchers  have  moved  from 
Riverdale  to  Astoria,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 

Charles  H.  Grandgent,  L.H.D.,  '27, 
professor-emeritus  of  romance  lan- 
guages at  Harvard,  died  at  his  home  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He  had 
been  honored  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment with  the  title  of  Commendatore 
dell’  Ordine  della  Corona  d'ltalia,  an 
honor  greater  than  knighthood,  for  his 
service  in  education.  He  was  also  made 
a member  of  the  oldest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished literary  society  in  Italy.  He 
was  a graduate  of  Harvard  and  was 
known  for  his  textbooks  and  his  work 
on  Dante. 

1928 

Joyce  Alison  Seelye  was  born  on 
January  30,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Seelye  (Joyce  McGavran).  Her  sister, 
Anne  Barrows,  is  four  years  old. 

A story  by  Miss  Katrine  W.  Mac - 
Glashan  appears  in  the  July  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Besides  writing 
fiction,  Miss  MacGlashan  does  pub- 
licity work  and  writes  a column  on 


Decorative  Trends  for  a nationwide 
newspaper  syndicate. 

W Bradford  Bayliss  is  now  in 
Pasadena,  California,  as  Director  of 
Religious  Education  at  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Dr.  Fulton  Hume,  who  has  been  in 
Hawaii  during  the  last  two  years, 
assumed  his  duties  with  the  medical 
department  of  Beirut  University,  Syria 
this  fall. 

Dr.  John  D.  Lewis,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Oberlin, 
received  an  award  from  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  for  field  ex- 
perience in  Great  Britain  studying 
current  tendencies  in  the  democratic 
process. 

The  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company  announces  the  appointment 
of  Harold  C.  Morris  as  associate  in  the 
W.  Allen  Beam  Agency  of  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Melville  Smith  (Martha  Bel- 
knap) will  speak  at  the  Cleveland  Art 
Museum  on  December  10,  on  “Archae- 
ology  in  Cairo.  She  appears  on  one  of 
the  annual  series  of  lectures  sponsored 
by  the  Museum. 

F.  Walter  Huffman  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  faculty  of  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music. 

Robert  Shaffer  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Art  Department  at  Hollins 
College  in  Virginia. 

Frederic  B.  Dutton,  formerly  of  the 
faculty  of  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  is 
now  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  as 
Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry  at 
Yale  University. 

Dr  Richard  H.  Arimizu  and  Miss 
Millicent  Hume,  OKTS’30,  were  mar- 
ried in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on  August 
30.  Mrs.  Arimizu  has  been  a teacher  in 
Alliance,  Ohio.  Dr.  Arimizu  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  and  took  his  internship 
in  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Roches- 
ter, New  York.  They  will  make  their 
home  in  Hilo,  Hawaii,  where  Dr. 
Arimizu  is  established  in  practice. 

1929 

Dr.  Harold  F.  Wherley  has  opened 
his  office  in  Coshocton,  Ohio,  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat.  He  is  with  Dr.  C.  M. 
Neldon  who  has  been  connected  with 
that  specialty  in  Coshocton  for  thirty 
years. 

1930 

Bernard  Gladieux,  staff  member  of 
the  Public  Administration  Service, 
spoke  on  “The  Place  and  Function  of  a 
Division  of  Planning  and  Procedures" 
at  the  Governmental  Research  Asso- 
ciation Conference  held  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  from  September  6 to  9. 

Miss  Loraine  Edwards  has  accepted 
a position  as  teacher  of  vocal  music  in 
the  Chiliicothe,  Ohio,  public  schools. 
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ALUMNI  CLUBS 

(Continued) 

Shore  Women's  Club;  and  Edward  A. 
Mosher,  ’52,  President  of  the  Oberlin 
Men's  Club  of  Chicago. 

Chicago  Women  Plan  Musicale 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of 
Chicago  started  the  year  with  a pot- 
luck  picnic  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Millikan  (Mary  Plumb),  93.  While  the 
meeting  was  primarily  social,  reports  of 
commencement  were  made  by  the  coun- 
cillor, Mrs.  S.  M.  Hull  (Nina  Smith), 
'09,  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Matteson  (Anna 
Pitkin),  ’89,  and  plans  for  a musicale 
in  October  were  discussed. 

Oak  Park  Hits  the  Hay 

Members  of  the  Oak  Park  Oberlin 
Women's  Club  invited  their  husbands 
to  join  them  in  a hayrack  ride  and  party 
on  October  13.  Mrs.  Homer  Bundy 
(Margaret  Hemingway),  x'23,  is  new 
chairman  of  the  group,  Mrs.  Roderick 
M.  Grant  (Elizabeth  Meriam),  ’31,  is 
Co-Chairman,  and  Miss  Mercy  Hooker, 
'13,  is  Secretary. 

Toledo  Entertained 
Oberlin-Bound  Students 

Entering  Oberlin  Freshmen  from 
Toledo  were  the  guests  of  the  Toledo 
alumni  club  on  September  14,  at  a pic- 
nic and  college  sing.  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Hoover,  x’36.  Secretary  of  the  club, 
was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Columbus  Alumni  Have 
Music  and  Movies 

The  Men’s  and  Women’s  Clubs  of 
Columbus  held  a joint  meeting  on 
October  13.  Mr.  J.  E.  Elvin,  Professor 
of  Pianoforte,  offered  a short  musical 
program.  The  movies  of  the  Centennial 
of  Coeducation  celebration  were  shown, 
and  Carroll  Shaw,  ’28,  Alumni  Secre- 
tary, spoke.  The  program  was  followed 
by  a social  hour  and  buffet  lunch.  Karl 
Zeller,  '99,  President  of  the  Columbus 
club,  Mrs.  Willard  Holcombe,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Women’s  Club,  and  Mrs. 
W.  L.  McDaniel  (Bernice  Hannan),  ’22, 
Secretary  of  the  Women's  Club,  were 
in  charge  of  arrangements  for  the 
meeting. 

Top-o-Mich  Picnic 

About  thirty-five  Oberlin  alumni  en- 
joyed the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Hemingway  at  their  home  on 
Lake  Charlevoix  on  August  16.  There 
was  a pot-luck  lunch,  some  singing,  and 
a very  pleasant  social  hour.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  another  reunion  picnic 
for  next  summer,  and  Oberlinites  who 
expect  to  be  in  the  Charlevoix-Petoskey 
area  at  that  time  should  plan  to  get  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Hemingway  at  East 
Jordan,  Michigan. 


AMONG  THE  ALUMNI 

(Continued) 

For  the  past  three  years  she  has  been 
teaching  vocal  music  in  Ada,  Ohio, 
doing  critic  teacher  work  for  Ohio 
Northern  University. 

Miss  Eleanor  Lombard  was  married 
on  June  17,  in  Muskegon,  Michigan, 
to  Malcolm  R.  McCrea,  reporter  for 
the  “Saginaw  News.”  Mrs.  McCrea 
is  continuing  to  teach  at  Central  State 
Teachers’  College.  They  will  be  glad 
to  have  Oberlinites  touring  Michigan 
stop  and  visit  them  in  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Vend le  Knepper  is  teaching  this  year 
in  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Miss  Grace  Louise  Null  and  Dr. 
Henry  E.  Hengen,  x’30,  were  married 
on  July  20,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

1931 

Benjamin  A.  Custer  has  left  the  New 
York  Public  Library  and  is  now  head 
cataloguer  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles.  On  May  14,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Louise  Loos. 

FJicholas  Fontana  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  library  of  Brooklyn 
College. 

Miss  Roselle  Bezazian  is  teaching  at 
the  Summit  School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 

John  Service,  who  has  been  attache 
of  state  in  China,  has  been  appointed 
vice-consul  at  Shanghai. 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Poole  (Mary  Boss - 
hart)  writes  from  Chocaya,  Bolivia: 
“The  tempo  of  life  here  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  yours.  When  not  working 
we  turn  to  books,  radio,  and  visiting 
among  ourselves  for  recreation.  We  had 
a grand  vacation  in  Chile  where  we 
stayed  in  Santiago  and  traveled  south 
to  the  lakes." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elvin  Hoffman  (Chris- 
tine Marsh,  x'31)  announce  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Sandra  Claire,  on  August 
7,  in  Detroit. 

1932 

Miss  Marian  Eberwine  toured  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  England  this  summer.  She  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Oberlin  faculty  steno- 
graphic department. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Van  Horn 
(Elizabeth  Kun)  announce  the  birth  of 


a son,  David  Hart,  on  July  30.  Mr. 
Van  Horn  is  teaching  chemistry  at 
George  Washington  University  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  have  one 
other  child,  Elizabeth  Marie,  two 
years  old. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Robert  McCaa 
(Helen  Horton)  announce  the  arrival  of 
Marian  Horton  McCaa  on  June  21. 

Donald  Longman  is  teaching  in  the 
Department  of  Economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  this  year. 

1 933 

Miss  Marjorie  Emily  Schutt  and 
Alfred  C.  Hall  were  married  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  in  Bay  Shore,  New  York. 
They  are  now  at  home  in  Patchogue, 
New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Peterson 
(Helen  Stone,  ’32)  have  moved  from 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  Ithaca,  New 
York,  where  Mr.  Peterson  has  taken 
the  position  of  Bursar  in  the  Colleges 
of  Home  Economics,  Veterinary,  and 
Agriculture,  of  Cornell  University. 

Miss  Anne  Ellsworth  was  married 
on  June  10,  to  William  J.  Sexton,  Jr. 
They  are  living  in  Albany,  New  York. 

On  May  10,  several  members  of  the 
classes  of  ’33  and  ’32  got  together  for 
dinner  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Davies  (M ary  Margaret  Mc- 
Kee) in  Ardmore,  Pa.  They  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norman  Davies  (Edith 
Williams);  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Reeves  (Marion  Diacl{);  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carroll  Van  Hartesveldt  ( Margaret 
Strand );  Mrs.  Kenneth  Miller  (Milli- 
cent  Wilson),  ’32;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Mosher  (Ffancy  Millette);  and  Dr.  Paul 
Dum\y. 

Miss  Rachel  Hopper,  x’33,  was 
married  on  April  15,  to  John  Baikie. 
They  are  living  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Miss  Lois  Symons  was  married  on 
August  9,  to  John  Harrison  McFar- 
land. Mr.  McFarland  is  connected  with 
the  Massachusetts  T uberculosis  League, 
Boston. 

1934 

Miss  Francelia  Esther  McWilliams 
was  married  to  Jerome  K.  Butler,  in 
Paris,  France,  on  July  4.  Mr.  Butler  is 
on  the  Paris  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune.  For  the  last  two  years 
Mrs.  Butler  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Paris  in  the  visa 
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department  and  she  will  continue  her 
position  there  for  the  present. 

Miss  Ruth  Rayburn  will  study  at 
the  University  of  California  this  year 
on  the  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  scholar- 
ship. She  spent  the  summer  at  Wood's 
Hole,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Clara  Guerry  and  Wayne  B. 
Denny,  '35,  were  married  early  this 
summer,  and  are  now  living  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  where  Mr.  Denny 
is  working  on  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  Edu- 
cation. They  spent  the  summer  in 
New  York  City  where  he  was  studying 
at  Columbia  Teachers’  College. 

Miss  Alberta  Heiss  and  William  G. 
Wing,  ’3 2,  were  married  on  September 
2,  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  They  are  now 
at  home  in  Pella,  Iowa. 

Miss  Grace  Beckett  has  accepted  a 
position  as  Associate  Professor  of  Social 
Studies  at  Indiana  Central  College  in 
Indianapolis.  She  received  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  Economics  from  Ohio  State 
University  this  summer. 

Mr.,  '32,  and  Mrs.  Ellwyn  M.  Bails 
( Jean  Stratton ) announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Jean  Elizabeth,  on  June  16. 
She  is  a prospect  for  the  fourth  genera- 
tion of  the  Bails  family  at  Oberlin  as 
her  great  grandmother,  Mrs.  Deora 
White  Bails,  graduated  in  '62,  and  her 
grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  W. 
Bails  (Edith  Miller)  graduated  in  1904. 

Hubert  D.  Clapp  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity on  June  14,  and  has  started  his 
duties  as  intern  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
Cleveland. 

Miss  Frances  Dodge,  whose  stage 
name  is  Francesca  Cassardi,  received 
great  praise  for  her  singing  in  Perosi's 
oratorio,  “The  Resurrection  of  Christ,’’ 
at  the  Teatro  Comunale  in  Florence, 
Italy. 

1935 

Miss  Cathryn  Crook,  was  married  in 
Fairchild  Chapel,  Oberlin,  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  toC.  S.  Hartman,  of  Tarrytown, 
New  York.  She  was  attended  by  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cook  (Margery 
Crook,  '38).  Mrs.  Hartman  has  held  a 
position  as  secretary  in  the  Oberlin 
Fine  Arts  department.  Mr.  Hartman 
is  a graduate  of  Lafayette  College,  and 
has  taken  graduate  work  at  Columbia, 
and  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 
He  is  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Hack- 
ley  School  in  Tarrytown.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hartman  studied  at  the 
American  School  at  Athens,  Greece. 

Homer  C.  Hartzell  and  Shelby  Oliver 
both  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  the  School  of  Medicine 
of  Western  Reserve  University  in 
June.  Mr.  Hartzell  is  now  intern  at 
Cleveland  City  Hospital,  and  Mr. 
Oliver  is  intern  at  the  University 
Hospitals,  Cleveland. 

Miss  Virginia  Burrett  and  Berger  M. 


Shepard  were  married  on  September  9. 
Among  Mrs.  Shepard’s  attendants 
was  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Loomis  (Anne 
Lewis,  37).  Mr.  Shepard  is  a graduate 
of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  Yale 
Engineering  College  of  Yale  University. 
They  will  live  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  is  with  the  Terry  Steam 
Turbine  Company.  Mrs.  Shepard’s 
mother  is  Mrs.  Claude  A.  Burrett 
(Clara  Partridge,  '02). 

A daughter,  Judith  Kay  Adams,  was 
born  to  Mr.  ’34,  and  Mrs.  Richard  W. 
Adams  ( Roberta  Garnber)  on  July  2. 

Mi.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Fackler,  Jr. 
(A dele  Coleman ) announce  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Sally  Strode,  on  July  2. 

1936 

Miss  Virginia  Brown  of  the  Oberlin 
Bureau  of  Appointments  took  a tour 
of  Europe  this  summer,  going  to  France, 
England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland. 

James  FJelson,  Oberlin’s  most  recent 
Rhodes  scholar,  landed  in  New  York 
recently.  He  has  been  studying  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford  University, 
for  the  past  three  years,  but  was  forced 
to  leave  on  account  of  the  European 
War. 

Miss  Rosemary  Laughlm  will  teach 
Physical  Education  at  St.  Johnsbury 
Academy  in  Vermont  this  year. 

Miss  Henrietta  Bulleit,  recently  ap- 
pointed teacher  under  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  sailed 
August  17  from  San  Francisco  for  Kobe, 
Japan,  where  she  is  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  Kobe  College,  school  for 
girls.  For  the  past  year  she  has  been 
doing  graduate  work  in  English  at 
Yale  University. 

1937 

Lynne  Louise  Thorley  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  Thorley  (Harriet 
Kerr)  on  June  18,  in  Lakewood. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Janice  Ruth  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Myron  K.  Hume,  ’28. 
Miss  Ruth  has  been  a teacher  of  English 
and  dramatics  in  the  Milan,  Ohio,  high 
school.  Mr.  Hume  is  pastor  of  the 
Milan  Presbyterian  church. 

Miss  Catherine  JJerby  is  with  the 
Lumberman’s  Insurance  Company  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Martha 
Eshelman  to  G.  Allen  Clark  was  an- 
nounced at  a party  given  on  the  roof 
garden  of  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club 
on  September  3.  Mr.  Clark  attended 
Miami  University. 

Miss  Marjorie  McCulloch  is  at 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  as  Girl 
Reserve  Secretary  at  the  Y.W.C.A. 

Miss  Jean  Aber  and  Robert  Kernohan, 
'35,  were  married  on  June  17,  at  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  They  are  now  at  home  in 
Culver,  Indiana. 


1938 

Wallace  Sprague  has  returned  to 
Salem,  Oregon,  to  edit  his  father’s  news- 
paper while  Mr.  Sprague,  Sr.,  is 
governor  of  Oregon. 

Miss  Katherine  Kutscher  has  ac- 
cepted a position  with  the  Industrial 
Rayon  Company  of  Cleveland. 

Harry  Zahm  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  Phi  Lamba  Upsilon 
fraternity  in  Chemistry.  During  the 
past  year  he  held  a graduate  assistant- 
ship  in  chemistry  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Martin  Berthold,  Jr.,  was  killed  in 
an  auto  accident  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
recently. 

Miss  Ruth  Coblentz  spent  a month 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Japan  this 
summer  and  returned  to  Korea  to  teach 
a second  year  in  a private  school  for 
American  and  European  children  in 
the  capital,  Seoul. 

Miss  Kathleen  Funk  *s  counselling 
and  teaching  in  Hockaday  School,  a 
private  school  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Miss  Margery  K.  Crook  and  Charles 
M.  Cook  were  married  in  Fairchild 
Chapel  in  Oberlin  on  June  9.  She  was 
attended  by  her  sister,  Cathryn  Crook, 
’35.  They  are  now  living  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  as  Mr.  Cook  is  employed  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Cathryn  was  also 
married  later  in  the  summer. 

William  Smith  was  in  Meriden, 
Connecticut,  this  summer  working  on 
a community  survey  of  the  merit 
system.  He  returned  to  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity this  fall  to  continue  studying 
in  the  field  of  Public  Administration. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Susan 
Trageser  to  Grafton  M.  Comegys  has 
been  announced,  and  the  wedding  will 
occur  this  fall.  Miss  Trageser  has  been 
supervising  music  this  past  year  in 
seven  county  schools  in  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been 
living  with  Miss  Katherine  Hoffman, 
36,  who  is  music  supervisor  in  North 
Wales,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Comegys  is 
employed  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany. They  will  live  in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Miss  Dorothy  E.  North,  x’40,  and 
Lewis  S.  Bookwalter  were  married  at 
Miss  North’s  home  in  Henryville, 
Pennsylvania,  on  June  23.  They  are 
living  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Miss  Geneva  Leach,  x’38,  was  mar- 
ried August  1,  in  New  York  City  to 
George  A.  Lynn.  Mrs.  Lynn  was 
graduated  from  the  Ann  Reno  Teachers 
Training  School  of  New  York  and  also 
studied  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia. 
Mr.  Lynn,  a graduate  of  the  West- 
minster Choir  College,  is  organist  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Upper 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

A com/ilete  directory  of  theClass  of  1939 
will  al>l>eur  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine 
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* * * ALUMNI  CLUB 


. Mr.  Louis  S.  Peirce,  ’28 
Mrs.  Ruth  Bullock  Boynton,  '08 
Mr.  C.  W.  Ferris,  ’08 
Mrs.  Alice  Lockwood  Andrews,  ’21 
Mr.  Trafton  M.  Dye,  ’06 
. Mr.  M.  M.  Kalbfleisch,  t6 
Mrs.  Jessie  Raine  Portmann,  18 
Mr.  Carroll  K.  Shaw,  ’28 


DIRECTORY  * * * 


Southern  California  (Los  Angeles) 

Pres.:  Richard  E.  Currier,  ’28,  1800  Rose  Villa,  Pasadena. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  J.  Holmes  Ford,  ’23,  1275  Colorado 
Blvd.,  Eagle  Rock. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Richard  Currier,  K’27,  1800  Rose  Villa,  Pasadena. 
Treas.:  Charles  L.  Stocker,  ’30,  2034  S.  Marengo,  S. 
Pasadena. 

San  Diego,  California 

Pres.:  Dorothy  E.  Wright,  ’17,  2366  Front  St.,  San  Diego. 
Vice-Pres.:  Frank  O.  Wells,  ’95-’99,  4367  Arista  Drive. 
Sec.:  Mrs.  Wayne  McDowell,  ’20,  4671  E.  Talmadge  Dr. 
Treas.:  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Bond,  ’27,  625  Broadway,  San  Diego. 

Northern  California  (San  Francisco) 

Pres.:  Charlotte  Weatherill,  ’15,  30  Corona  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Sec. -Treas.:  Mary  A.  Fraser,  ’21,  2240  Green  St.  San 
Francisco. 


Denver,  Colorado 

Pres.:  Robert  Ewalt,  ’07,  2354  Elm  St.,  Denver. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Roy  Carpenter,  ’07,  2201  Eudora  St. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Elbert  M.  Shelton,  ’18,  Amity  Rd.,  Bethany, 
Connecticut. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Curtis,  ’24,  45  Carmel  St., 
Hamden. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Council 

Chm.:  Glen  W.  Nethercut,  ’21,  5624  S.  Kenwood  Ave., 
Chicago. 

Treas.:  Paul  Carrick,  ’20,  500  N.  Washington  St.,  Pk.  Ridge. 
Sec.:  Ruth  G.  Nichols,  ’03,  1641  Farwell  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Members:  Mrs.  C.  B.  Corey,  ’25,  10609  Bell  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Homer  Bundy,  x’23,  707  N.  Kenilworth  Ave., 
Oak  Park. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Galloway,  T6,  810  Ingleside  PI.,  Evanston. 
Edward  A.  Mosher,  ’32,  6940  Clyde  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Pres.:  Chandler  M.  Brooks,  ’28,  710  N.  Washington  St., 
Baltimore. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mary  E.  Andrews,  ’17,  200  E.  24th  St., 
Baltimore. 


Boston,  Massachusetts 

Pres.:  Thomas  E.  Harris,  ’33,  124  Peterborough  St.,  Boston. 
Sec.:  Sibyl  L.  Greenwood,  ’38,  22  Court  St.,  Winchendon, 
Mass. 

Western  Massachusetts 

Pres.:  Robert  Bartlett,  ’21,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Vice-Pres.;  E.  S.  Elizabeth  Craig,  ’28,  55  Dresser  St., 
Chicopee. 

Scc.-Tfeas.1  Mrs.  Merton  A.  Cottrell,  ’32,  143  Wilder  Tr„ 
W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Detroit,  Michigan 

Pres.:  Dan  T.  Bradley,  ’21,  80  Glynn  Court. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  S.  Lyle  Hudson,  ’28,  53  Mt.  Vernon  Ave 
Gross  Point  Farms,  Mich. 

bec.-Treas.:  Judith  S.  Wardwell,  ’32,  9315  Ravcnswoo. 
Apt.  209. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Pres.:  Charles  E.  Vogan,  ’32,  322  Washington  Street,  N.  I 
bec-Treas.:  Mrs.  Carl  N,  Mapcs,  x’17  322  College  Ave.,S.I 
doc.  Chm.:  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Humiston,  x’32,  428  N.  Mu 
berry  St.,  Marshall. 

Mrs.  Edgar  H.  Gorsuch,  ’18,  1111  Chippewa  Drive,  S.  I 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Pres.:  Bradford  Stetson.  ’25,  4701  Second  Ave.,  S„  Mini 
v£'p's-:  Kubach,  ’28.  Hotel  Angus,  St.  Pan 

Vice-Fres.:  Mrs.  J S Linquisl.  3423  Pleasant  Ave.,  Mini 
bee.-  I teas.:  Mrs.  Judson  Pyle,  ’13,  2720  W.  26th  St.,  Mini 

KansaBCity,  Missouri 

Pres.:  Mrs  William  R.  Brown,  ’24,  Quivira  Lakes,  Kan* 
t-ity,  Kansas. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Howard  Hull,  ’22,  Quivira  Lakes,  Kansas  Cit; 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

V'CCTerrraceMrS'  Gc0rgC  D’  C°b»Ugh.  ’27,  7705  Brooklit 

S C C " A v e^  Web s t'e r^* Chcntes  ” TcnnCy'  ’°3'  546  0akwoc 


Omaha,  Nebraska 

fcS  :i!Frcli  'iS?"1,'5’  >•  34()1  Popnleton  Avenue 
Treas  W M-  U%kc'  .,07’„S'20  Capital  Avenue 
Treas..  Will, am  Smatb,  MO,  51  IS  Lafayette  Avenue. 


Buffalo,  New  York 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bayer. 

Sec.:  Gertrude  Brocken,  ’30,  74  LaSalle  Ave.,  Kcnmore. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  Rowland  Harley,  ’32,  431  Wabash  Ave., 
Kcnmore. 

Ithaca,  New  York 

Chairman:  Leroy  Barnes,  ’26,  706  Hanshaw  Road. 

Sec.:  Gladys  Sperling,  ’27,  110  Osmun  Place. 

New  York  City 

Pres.:  Luther  H.  Gulick,  ’14,  302  East  35th  St. 

Vice-Pres.:  Charles  L.  Chute,  ’04.  50  W.  50th  St. 
Vice-Pres.:  Jean  H.  Kallcnberg.  ’23,  26  E.  10th  St. 

Cor.  Sec.:  George  Biro,  ’34,  Hotel  White,  Lexington  Ave. 
at  37th  St. 

Treas.:  Dean  H.  Kelsey,  ’34,  34  Winnebago  Rd.,  Tuckahoe, 

N.  Y. 

Rochester,  New  York 

Pres.:  Herman  E.  Seemann,  ’21,  443  Sagamore  Drive. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Rcisinger,  95  Selye  Terrace. 

Syracuse,  New  York 

Pres.:  Ccrdic  Jones,  ’34,  26  Franklin  St.,  Weedsport. 
Vice-Pres.:  Hilda  Ewing,  201  W.  Beard  Ave.,  Syracuse. 
Sec.:  Ruth  Zurfluh,  ’23,  920  Madison  St.,  Syracuse. 

Tri-City,  New  York  (Troy,  Albany,  Schenectady) 

Pres.:  Dr.  Everett  W.  Thatcher,  ’26,  2221  Almeria  Rd., 
Schenectady. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Baker,  ’10,  1039  Maryland 
Ave.,  Schenectady. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  H.  Deane  Phillips,  ’10,  49  Winne  Road,  Delmar. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Kenneth  Darling,  563  Malvern  Road,  Akron. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  James  Alpeter,  ’34,  25  Mull  Avenue,  Akron. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  John  Kittclberger. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Dr.  John  H.  Allensworth. 

Vice-Pres.:  Hester  Jane  Johnston,  ’33,  817  12th  St.,  N.  E. 
Canton. 

Sec.:  Jane  Lee,  ’31,  1249  Fulton  Rd.,  Canton. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  John  G.  Young,  ’31,  1511  Norwood  Place, 
N.  W.,  Canton. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Joseph  W.  Meriam,  ’90-’93,  2727  Cranlyn  Road, 
Shaker  Heights. 

Vice-Pres.:  Edwina  Jones,  T7,  2525  Euclid  Avenue. 
Vice-Pres.:  W.  Culver  Hale,  ’33,  1832  Willowhurst  Road. 
Sec.:  Mabel  Baker,  ’12,  7338  Euclid  Avenue. 

Treas.:  Louis  Peirce,  ’28,  1608  Standard  Building. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Karl  Zeller,  ’99,  1425  Madison  Avenue. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  L.  Overholt,  ’07,  288  East  16th  Avenue. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Marjorie  W.  Beck,  ’32,  133  Oak  Knoll  Dr.,  Oakwood. 
Vice-Pres.:  Lowell  IT  Gray,  ’19.  301  Harries  Bldg. 

Sec.:  Mildred  Kring,  K’33,  717  North  Avenue. 

Treas.:  Harold  Seibert. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Fred  Johnson,  ’27,  3646  Elmhurst  Rd. 
Vice-Pres.:  Floyd  Radabaugh,  ’14,  1110  Jefferson  Ave. 
Vice-Pres.:  Rev.  Mr.  Glenn  Lewis,  ’33,  505  Platt  St. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Mary  Jane  Hoover,  ’32-’34,  3108  Darlington 
Rd.,  Toledo. 

Soc.  Chm.:  Mrs.  R.  B.  Arthur,  ’29,  2708  Goddard  Rd. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Yocom,  ’33,  2241  Cordova  Avenue. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Walton,  ’23,  31  Hallcck  St. 

Oregon 

Pres.:  Pliny  0.  Clark,  ’03,  3814  S.  E.  26th  Ave.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Vice-Pres.:  Amy  Blachly,  ’34.  4411  Woostrock  Ave.,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Herren,  ’01,  5011  S.  E.  Carlton  St., 
Portland. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  Courtland  L.  Booth,  ’08,  2444  S.  E.  Clinton 
St.,  Portland. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Pres.:  Carl  R.  Helms,  ’36.  3372  Pcrrysvillc  Avenue. 
Vice-Pres.:  Marjorie  Gould,  ’36,  126  Academy  Ave.,  Mt. 
Lebanon. 

Treas.:  George  M.  Dougall,  ’28,  562  Pasadena  Ave.,  Wil- 
kinsbu  rg. 

Rec.  Sec..  Mrs.  IT  Peebles  Jones,  539  Westovcr  Rd.,  Mt. 
Lebanon. 

Cor.  Sec.:  Virginia  Eichleay,  ’32,  421  Bailey  Avenue. 


Spokane,  Washington 

Pres.:  Frederick  G.  Fulton,  ’07,  1015  East  32nd  Avenue. 
Vice-Pres.:  Wray  D.  Farmin,  ’23,  454  West  17th  Ave. 
Sec.:  Violet  W.  Starkweather,  ’14,  1905  West  2nd  Ave. 
Treas.:  Earl  W.  Pettibonc,  '01,  608  Old  National  Bank 
Building. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Men’s  Club 

Pres.:  Edward  A.  Mosher,  ’32,  6940  Clyde  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Mrs.  C.  B.  Corey,  ’25,  10609  Bell  Ave. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  A.  B.  Scgur,  ’26,  1181  S.  Ridgcland  Ave., 
Oak  Park. 

Vice  Pres.:  Clara  Mac  Clark,  ’19,  803  S.  8th  Ave.,  La 
Grange,  III. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  C.  E.  Whitney,  x’25,  11534  Hale  Avenue., 
Berwyn. 

Cor.  Sec.:  Mrs.  S.  H.  Price,  ’93,  7202  S.  Shore  Drive. 

North  Shore  Women’s  Club  (Evanston,  Illinois  I 

Pres.:  Mrs.  W.  Marshall  Galloway,  ’16,  810  Ingleside  Place, 
Evanston. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  James  S.  Butler,  ’19,  3021  Hartzell  St., 
Evanston. 

Sec.:  Ethel  M.  Cain,  ’ 1 1-’  12,  2119  Livingston,  Evanston. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Priebe,  Jr.,  ’29,  1242  Isabella  St., 
Wilmette. 

Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Women’s  Club 

Chm.:  Mrs.  Homer  Bundy,  x’23,  707  N.  Kenilworth  Ave., 
Oak  Park. 

Co-Chm.:  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  Grant,  ’31,  706  William  St., 
River  Forest. 

Sec.:  Mercy  Hooker,  ’13.  1106  N.  Lombard  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 

New  York  City  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Elmina  Lucke,  ’12,  501  W.  113th  Street. 

Vice-Pres.:  Jean  Kallenberg,  ’23,  26  E.  10th  St.,  Apt.  10G. 
Cor.  Vice-Pres.:  D’Etta  Brown  Dodge,  355  Riverside  Dr. 
Cor.  Sec.:  Edith  M.  Carson,  ’23,  89  Eastchester  Rd.,  New 
Rochelle. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  Frank  V.  Slack,  ’06,  320  E.  53rd  St. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Mrs.  James  F.  Faunce,  ’30,  681  Morley  Ave.,  Akron. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Harlan  W.  Hamilton,  277  Storer  Ave. 
Cor.  Sec.:  Mrs.  Floyd  Richards,  ’28.  671  Sunset  View  Drive. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  O.  K.  Walker,  644  Oxford  Street,  Akron. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Gertrude  Nicklas,  ’24,  3012  Chadbourne  Rd.,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Vice-Pres.  and  Chm.  of  Prog.  Com.:  Mrs.  E.  Dana  Brooks, 
’25,  1838  Roscmont  Rd.,  E.  Cleveland. 

Vice-Pres.  and  Membership  Chm.:  Mrs.  Clarence  Fower- 
baugh,  ’23,  1484  W.  Clifton  Blvd.,  Lakewood. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Robert  Reed,  ’31,  19155  Mitchell  Ave.,  Rocky 
River,  O. 

Treas.:  Charlotte  G.  Willard,  ’34,  12807  Arliss  Drive, 
Lakewood,  Ohio.  * 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Willard  Holcomb,  2304  Kensington  Rd. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  J.  M.  Howell,  1433  Inglis  Ave. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  W.  L.  McDaniel,  ’22,  849  Thomas  Rd. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  M.  C.  Hendrickson,  108  N.  Cassingham  Rd. 

Hawaii  Club 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Kenneth  Holt,  ’28,  Central  Union  Church, 
Honolulu. 

Vice-Pres.:  William  H.  Livingston,  ’33,  P.  O.  Box  245,  Ewa. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Ronald  Q.  Smith,  T4-’18,  3753  Sierra 
Drive,  Honolulu. 

Coun.:  Helen  Gosling,  ’34,  2209  McKinley  St.,  Honolulu. 

Foochow,  China 

Pres.:  Ching  J.  Lin,  ’20.  Fukien  Christian  University. 

Sec.:  Susan  I’,.  Armstrong,  '12,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Foochow, 
Fukien. 

Peiping,  China 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Smith,  '12,  Ycnching  University. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Hsueh  C.  Chou,  T9,  Ycnching  University. 

Japan 

Pres.:  Hiroshi  Hatanaka.  TO,  Kobe  College,  Kobe,  Japan. 
Vice-Pres.:  Michio  Kozaki,  T7,  14  Reinanzaka,  Akasaka. 
Tokyo. 

Sec.  Aiji  I akeuchi,  28,  Okadayama,  Nishinomiya. 


. . .almost  50  years  of 

estate  management  experience 

This  book  is  available  on  request,  without  cost,  for  consideration  in  the 
planning  of  efficient  supervision  of  your  estate. 

Unusual  Group  Judgment",  the  Cleveland  Trust  method  of  trust  admin- 
istration, offers  the  man  or  woman  of  means,  relief  from  detail  of  property 
and  income  management,  including  problems  of  investment,  taxes  and 
other  burdensome  matters. 


Ask  at  any  Cleveland  Trust  Bank,  or  write  for  booklet  "Unusual 
Group  Judgment  to  Protect  Your  Estate,  Income,  Family". 


Che  C!evdan6  Crust  Company 


